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HOW IMPORTANT IS A GENERAL EDUCATION? 


J. R. ROBINSON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The following quotation is taken from the current catalogue of a state 
university : 


“Intelligence Test.—Persons 21 years of age, or over, who do not Possess 
a satisfactory secondary school record, may secure admission to the University 
and pursue courses leading to a degree by passing a general intelligence test 
designed to determine the applicant’s mental powers and alertness.” 
In another state about 1,000 miles from this university a similar policy is 


found. The following is an excerpt taken from a letter written by the dean 


of a recognized teachers college in that state: 


“The State Board of Education allows experienced teachers who cannot 
meet the usual entrance requirements, but who hold the elementary certificate, 
to continue work for the normal professional certificate and the degree on the 
following bases: 

(1) That their previous work be of median grade or higher, (2) that they 
have taught successfully for five years or more, and (3) that they rate average 
or better in a psychological examination.” 


In the summer of 1931 a student was given temporary admission to the 
graduate school at Peabody College on the basis of a statement that she had 
just received a bachelor’s degree from a college accredited by the Southern 
Association. When her transcript was received, it was found that, although 
she had an excellent scholastic record in college—practically all of her grades 
being A’s and B’s—she had had less than two years of high school prepara- 
tion. She had been admitted to college on the basis of native ability and on 
her established reputation as a teacher. Upon the completion of the college 
work required she had been given her degree. Her application for admis- 
sion to the graduate school was rejected, but she was permitted to continue in 
class until the end of the summer quarter. Here again she demonstrated 
her ability by receiving B and C grades in the graduate courses in which she 
was enrolled. 

Her rejection was not because of any doubt of her ability to pursue grad- 
uate study in the fields in which she had had preparation. She had demon- 
strated her ability both in undergraduate and in graduate work. She was 
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rejected because each graduate student is required to furnish proof that he has 
a liberal education—an education such as one is expected to acquire in an 
eight-year program of secondary and collegiate study satisfactorily completed. 
It has been our policy to require even an intelligent graduate student to have 
the general education represented by this minimum amount of training. Al- 
though we admit that some students with little training are better than some 
others with a great deal, we have tried to hold consistently to the ideal of an 
educated teacher and do not believe that intelligence makes learning unnec- 
essary. The applicant’s college work had been confined in the main to 
courses in English, the social sciences, elementary science and education. She 
had taken no courses in mathematics, foreign languages, or advanced science. 


What we wanted was proof of an education. In the absence of an ade- 
quate system of examination to test the scope and thoroughness of this edu- 
cation, we in America are accustomed to accept documentary proof ; but when 
the proof by documents is lacking, then we have no proof at all. However, 
in this case the applicant freely admitted that she did not have the quantity 
of education usually required. She merely insisted that none of this mattered, 
that she was able to hold her own in graduate classes in competition with 
students who had come up through our educational system in the regular 
way. Is this general education, then, so important? Should we be willing 
to accept native intelligence or “ability to do” in its place? Is there something 
in maturity and experience that may be substituted for it, and should the 
highly intelligent, mature student be encouraged to take a shorter road? 


Every year at Peabody we have been having a number of cases such as 
the one described above. Our own graduates of twenty years ago, when teach- 
ing experience was sometimes substituted for two needed high school units, 
have been required to make up the deficiency with additional undergraduate 
work. Our students naturally protested, and we began to wonder if other 
graduate schools had the same problem, and, if they did, what were their 
policies and methods of procedure. Consequently a letter of inquiry was 
sent to “the Chairman of the Graduate Committee” of 118 institutions listed 
in the College Blue Book as conferring graduate degrees. 


Replies were received from 105, or 89 per cent of the institutions. These 
are located in forty-four states and in the District of Columbia. The gradu- 
ate schools replying were divided into the following groups with reference 
to their policies and practices in regard to high school preparation. It is un- 
derstood that the college from which the applicant received his bachelor’s de- 
gree is a college recognized as standard by the graduate school to which the 
student makes application. 


Twenty-four colleges and universities (23 per cent of those replying) 
check the high school record and either require that deficiences be made up 
or do not admit the student. 
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Two universities check the high school record, but no deficiency has ever 
been found; are uncertain what the policy would be in case of an inadequate 
record. 

Three universities check both the high school and the college record, but 
are disposed to overlook discrepancies in the high school record if the college 
record is good. 

Five institutions check the high school records of those who graduated 
fifteen or twenty years ago and require that deficiencies be made up. They 
do not check the high school records of recent graduates because the bach- 
elor’s degree guarantees that the high school preparation is adequate. There 
is no need for checking discrepancies when there are no discrepancies. 

Twenty-three institutions (22 per cent of those replying) do not check 
the high school record of any applicant because the bachelor’s degree and the 
student’s college record guarantee that the high school preparation is ade- 
quate. Officers of two of these institutions state that occasionally suspicions 
are aroused and then the record is checked and any deficiencies must be made 
up. Three others say that if they should find that an accredited college al- 
lowed a student to graduate with inadequate high school preparation, they 
would refuse to accept a degree from that college. 

Twelve institutions do not check the high school record, but it is not clear 
whether this is because deficiencies in this record are not considered impor- 
tant or whether the bachelor’s degree is considered a guarantee of adequate 
preparation. 

Thirty-six institutions (34 per cent of those replying) do not check the 
high school record because, even if the record is inadequate, it doesn’t matter. 
The student’s ability to do graduate work is what counts. Most of these in- 
stitutions check the undergraduate record or take other precautions to insure 
the student’s ability to pursue work in his major field. He may be admitted 
on probation at first, but after he has demonstrated his ability he is admitted 
to candidacy. Officers of six of these institutions express the opinion that 
graduates of fifteen or twenty years ago are not handicapped even though 
their high school preparation is below that required by present standards. 
Those who have been teaching, especially, have made good any deficiencies in 
their previous preparation. 


The following quotations illustrate the different points of view: 

“We are not justified in waiving requirements simply because a student finished many 
years ago. Asa rule this is the very type of student who needs to go back into under- 
graduate work and bring his information up to date. I am inclined to believe that the 
high school preparation is as important as the preparation secured in college. . . .” 

* * * 

“  . . We do not shift to accrediting associations all of our perplexities. 

Ifa school i in the Southern Association graduates a student who did not have the required 
number of high school units, that fact in no sense relieves our school of its responsibility 
to see that these requirements are met.” 
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“We do not consider the accrediting of an institution as prohibiting us from investigating 
the records of individual applicants.” 
* . 


“We cannot admit students to our Graduate School just because they have a degree 
from an accredited institution. If we followed this practice, we would be underwriting 
all of the lax administration in every accredited institution. . . . We have been 
constantly met with the statement that a baccalaureate degree from any accredited in- 
stitution ought to be good enough for admission to the Graduate School of any other 
institution, but it will never be possible to raise the standards by such a method.” 

o + . 


“Not for a generation or more have students been admitted into New England colleges, 


from which most of our graduate students come, when their preparatory requirement is 
not met.” 


> * * 


_“Since in our section admission to such a college requires at least fifteen credits from 
a properly constituted high school, it is equivalent to demanding that the high school 


requirements be met. All who have received the master’s degree in the last twenty 
years have met this requirement.” 


> > - 
“I would not expect an accredited institution to grant a diploma to a person with four 
or five high school units lacking.” 
- om 
“Students are justified in claiming that an accredited bachelor’s degree should be 
accepted without reference to their high school units. After all, is it not primarily the 
business of the institution which grants them the A.B. degree? The very fact that they 
have demonstrated their ability to qualify for an accredited bachelor’s degree ought, it 
seems to me, to free the graduate department of some other institution from the necessity, 
or even the privilege, of going back to their secondary school record.” 
> az om 
“We quite agree that the baccalaureate degree of any accredited institution should be 
accepted without investigation of preliminaries to entrance at that institution.” 
> - a 


‘ University accepts the A.B. or equivalent degree of any accredited college 
or university at face value, without inquiring into the amount or quality of high school 
work, providing the quality of the undergraduate work meets our minimum requirement 
in the matter of scholarships. . . . Indeed we goa step beyond this. When a student 
enters this university with one full year of acceptable college work to his credit, we 
disregard his high school work. He is not required even to send us a record of his 
preparatory school work.” 


“ 


“A student by his four years in college and by making a good record in those four 
years irons out, as it were, any irregularities that may have existed. It seems to me that we 
do the same thing when we examine a student’s high school record only, and do not go 
back to what happened to him in the elementary schools.” 

a * ~ 

“We are willing to accept the fact that he has obtained a bachelor’s degree from an 
accredited college as constituting his fitness.” 

. a - 


“One who has been out of college and in school work has obtained a great deal in the 
way of developing growth which ought to put him on a level with our present graduates.” 
. . 8 


“Should it come to our notice that a particular student did not fulfill the present 
entrance requirements for college, but did fulfill the requirements existing at the time when 
he began his collegiate studies at any accredited college, including our own, we would 
admit him into the Graduate School unconditionally. Should we find that the student 
from an accredited college lacked entrance requirements existing when he entered college, 


we would still take it for granted that the accredited college had favorably passed on 
this apparent deficiency.” 
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“If in the interval the student has been teaching in a high school or a college we are 

inclined to overlook the high school credits entirely.” 
* = * 

“Most of the applicants in our Graduate School who have taken degrees ten or fifteen 
years previously are teachers, and we have felt that their experience in teaching has 
probably fully covered any deficiency which they may have had in the matter of high school 
credits.” 

2 » a 

“Experience actually in teaching for years some of the very subjects which could with 
perfect propriety be counted as fulfilling entrance requirements would seem to me to meet 
these requirements more satisfactorily than if they had taken these subjects as public 
school pupils twenty years ago.” 

- * - 

“The ability which has been shown in the undergraduate collegiate years should be 

sufficient to indicate that the student is prepared to do graduate work.” 
* . * 

“The primary question is whether such a student is qualified to do graduate work in 
the field specified.” 

* * * 

“The individual student is rated according to what he can do and is not handicapped 
or penalized because he was not held to the fulfillment of certain requirements at an 
earlier period in his career.” 

+ . a 

“The test of a student’s fitness to undertake graduate study is his ability to carry the 

work successfully.” 
> & a 

“If the student can demonstrate high ability in scholarship as a graduate student, all 
the entrance requirements will be removed.” 

* = * 

“My impression is that some departments would pay much more attention to the 
student’s preparatory school record than others. For example, in the Department of 
French it is likely that the department would survey the student’s preparatory work in 
French and feel that the student should have entered college with at least two units, if 
she is going to be capable of carrying full graduate work here... . . The Department 
of Mathematics might well say that a student who had not had the usual preparatory 
work in mathematics could not possibly have fulfilled the undergraduate major, but our 
refusal to accept such a student would be based not upon her preparatory work, but upon 
deficiencies in the undergraduate major. 

“I feel that this method is a much sounder and fairer one than the one which you 
suggest, and that if you base your insistence that a student take more preparatory work 
upon a failure to complete an undergraduate major rather than upon deficiencies in that 
student’s elementary training, you will find much less complaint, although the result will 
be the same.” 


By way of summary, 34 colleges and universities (or fewer than one-third ) 
check the high school record, and 71 (or more than two-thirds) do not. 


Of the 34 institutions that do check the high school record: 
24 require discrepancies to be made up; 
2 have no policy ; 
3 are inclined to overlook discrepancies. 
5 check only those who graduated 15 or 20 years ago. 
Of the 71 institutions that do not check the high school record: 
23 believe that there are no discrepancies ; 
12 give no opinion; 
36 believe that discrepancies in the high school record are unimportant. 
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The following conclusions seem to be justified from a study of the replies : 

1. The problem of the applicant with a degree from an accredited college, 
but with inadequate secondary preparation, does not occur at all in a large 
number of institutions and does not present itself often in any institution. 
It may be found in one or two colleges or universities in a state and yet be 
unknown in other institutions of the same state. Such cases seem to be 
fairly evenly distributed over the country and occur in every section, but are 
found least often in New England. 


2. Approximately half of the graduate schools either check the high 
school record of candidates or assume that it has been satisfactorily checked 
by some other agency, but only one-fourth of the institutions check the-rec- 
ord with the definite policy of requiring that deficiencies be made up. In 
more than a third of the graduate schools deficiencies in the high school rec- 
ord are not considered of vital importance. 


3. There is a disposition on the part of many deans to let the student’s 
ability to do graduate work be the sole determining factor. 


4. Checking the student’s college record to insure adequate preparation 
for graduate work in the student’s major subject seems to be practically uni- 
versal. Sometimes this checking goes back into the high school record. 

5. Sometimes the student’s college record is checked to insure a certain 
cultural or scholarly background. For the same purpose, apparently, as well 
as for the purpose of insuring the possession of needed tools for graduate 
work, are some requirements such as a reading knowledge of a foreign lan- 
guage. There is a feeling that a general education on the part of the appli- 
camt may be guaranteed without going back to his high school preparation. 


Is a general education important? Unless we make an exception in the 
case of the mature student, it is apparently considered important by college 
officers everywhere. The young student must present his credentials or pass 
examinations for college entrance. Examinations and entrance requirements 
cover specified academic subjects. Native intelligence, or ability to carry 
freshman work, will not for him be accepted as a satisfactory substitute. 
Quantity as well as quality is required of the young candidate for the bach- 
elor’s degree. He must have 120 semester hours even though his accomplish- 
ment be very superior. Many senior college students are in classes that are 
open to graduate students. If a junior in the undergraduate school demon- 
strates his ability to do excellent work in these classes, comparing favorably 
with students who are candidates for the master’s degree, he is not advised 
or permitted to omit further work in the senior college. 


Since this liberal education for the young student is considered important 
so universally by college officers, why do so many universities consider it un- 
important for the mature experienced student? Is it not because of a belief 
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that an education may be acquired outside of high school and college—either 
wholly or in part—and that the mature student really has obtained that which 
the young student must get by completing a definite curriculum? 

If this explanation seems plausible, then there is no inconsistency in our 
educational philosophies. We expect both the young and the mature appli- 
cant for admission to the graduate school to have a general education. We 
differ only in the proof demanded of the presence of this general education 
on the part of the mature student. Let us examine these proofs. We find, 
in the absence of complete documentary evidence of a regular high school 
and undergraduate education, the following used as evidences of the candi- 
date’s fitness for admission to the graduate school: (1) Maturity and experi- 
ence; (2) a satisfactory score on an intelligence test; (3) a superior quality 
of work in college; (4) ability to pursue graduate courses; (5) documentary 
evidence of the completion of certain work in college, especially in the major 
field; (6) examinations. 


The admissions officer, when confronted with irregular or fragmentary 
documents, is likely to note the candidate’s maturity and experience. He 
knows that many persons of maturity and experience are not educated, but 
the candidate’s very application, together with the documents that he does 
present, shows that he is not an ordinary person of this class. Perhaps the 
admissions officer reasons along one or both of the following lines: 

I. The application for admission to the graduate school implies an interest 
in things intellectual. 


Interest in things intellectual is a quality not suddenly acquired and must 
have been present in the candidate over a period of years. 

Private study must have resulted from this intellectual interest. 

Therefore the candidate has a general education. 

II. The candidate has been engaged in teaching. 

Teaching is an occupation that necessitates study. Therefore the candi- 
date has a general education. 

It is hardly necessary to point out fallacies in this reasoning. The demand 
for graduate degrees may be the impelling force behind the applicant. He 
may not have a true interest in things intellectual. Such interest as he has 
may have resulted in merely desultory, ill-planned study, meagre in amount, 
too narrowly restricted or too widely scattered. The occupation of teaching 
does not always necessitate study. Many teachers do very little after the first 
year or two and that little is often confined to the textbooks used. 

An intelligence test is not an adequate measure of general education. A 
high score made by a young student would not be accepted in lieu of scholastic 
requirements. Such a score when made by a mature student may mean no 
more than when made by the student without maturity and experience. The 
test may be useful in eliminating the student of low intelligence, but it is 
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hard to follow the reasoning that would justify a high intelligence score as a 
basis for exemption from training. 

Superior quality of work in courses taken may be a proof of intelligence, 
of earnestness and industry, and of a satisfactory preparation in the ele- 
mentary courses which are essential for the understanding of the advanced 
courses taken. Superior quality of work, however, is not proof that a knowl- 
edge exists—or ever has existed—of subjects that are not prerequisite to the 
advanced courses actually taken. Courses in our college curricula are not 
so delicately arranged that it is necessary to complete the first three years of 
the curriculum before one has ability to carry courses in the senior year suc- 
cessfully. Juniors and seniors who take courses “also open to graduate stu- 
dents,” sometimes surpass their classmates who are candidates for the mas- 
ter’s degree. The young student, however, is held for the completion of the 
regular courses in his curriculum. The superior quality of the work done by 
the mature student in the undergraduate school is, therefore, not sufficient 
evidence of the possession of a general education; neither does the student’s 
ability to pursue courses in the graduate school prove anything more. 


Checking the applicant’s undergraduate record for work specifically re- 
quired is valid evidence as far as it goes. It is usually limited to the prepa- 
ration deemed necessary for the pursuit of graduate study in the student’s 
chosen field. Even if a more extensive scrutiny is made, it is seldom that a 
college record made by a mature student can be regarded as a guarantee that 
the student possesses, in addition to his college training, a training equivalent 
to that represented by four years of study in a standard secondary school. 
The applicant may have this equivalent, but the college record does not prove 
that he has it. 


If none of the above tests when applied separately offers satisfactory proof 
of a general education, will all of them taken together supply this proof? 
The answer must surely be “No,” for the young student may offer all of 
them save maturity and experience and have his claims denied. He is told 
that there are no short cuts to a degree, and that his preparation must be 
thorough and adequate. There are only two methods, generally accepted, of 
offering proof of an education. Each has its limitations and is subject to 
attack, but they are the best we have. One of these is the proof by docu- 
ments that specified courses have been satisfactorily completed at a desig- 
nated institution of learning. This is accepted as proof because we have 
confidence in the standards and in the methods of work of the institution 
designated. The other method is examination. The examinations we are in 
the habit of giving are those designed for younger students who have re- 
cently completed the work which the examinations are to test. Perhaps we 
need a different type of examination, a different technique, to examine the 
mature student, much of whose education was acquired many years ago; but 
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if we have neither the evidence of documents nor the evidence of examina- 
tion, then we have no valid evidence at all. Instead of proof of a general 
education, we are substituting faith, and perhaps also, hope and charity. 

All of the foregoing discussion is based on the assumption that the general 
cultural education of the candidate is a matter of importance. If the assump- 
tion is false, then all of the arguments fall to the ground, and it would seem 
that no tests of the candidate are needed except those that pertain to his 
ability to pursue graduate work. 








FACING A DILEMMA IN MODERN EDUCATION 


HERBERT DRENNON 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


In the hurry of modern civilization many of us find ourselves engulfed in a 
sort of perpetual motion with little time to consider our destination. Yet, 
consideration for destiny is one of the earmarks of a life governed by rational 
principles. The full, rich life is never the impulsive life. The full life is 
possible to him only who can and does withdraw now and then from the turmoil 
of customary duties to take a look at this phenomenon we call civilization from 
a vantage point tranquil and undisturbed. We need to pause occasionally in 
order to reflect on our problems, share our opinions with one another, visualize 
our objectives more clearly, and understand more thoroughly the meaning and 
significance of our educational program as a whole for the betterment of man’s 
material and spiritual interests in this world. 

Teachers by focussing their attention on, and giving their efforts to, the 
ordinary routine of living oftentimes lose their perspective and fail to catch the 
significance of the drama in which they are taking active parts. Most of us 
today are so involved in carrying out the details of our program that we forget 
or neglect to harken unto the voices of those who, from the outposts of 
civilization, are crying to us that our age is facing imminent peril and disaster. 
True it is, if we did pause occasionally to listen to these voices, purporting to be 
prophetic, we should find little harmony in the prophecies uttered. 

American civilization especially has been held up as a symbol of what is in 
store for all western culture. These voices of despair, and they are legion, 
disturb our ears both in this country and abroad. For example, the German 
writer, Oswald Spengler, reading the present in the light of the past, prophesies 
that western civilization is doomed, and writes a treatise on The Decline of the 
West. Other books of a similar nature are being constantly published. Nor- 
man Douglas’ Goodbye to Western Culture is another example. A group of 
Americans published in 1930 a series of essays entitled Humanism and America 
in which they contended that we, by throwing overboard certain traditional 
cultures in our mad worship of a materialistic and industrialized age, which 
measures values in terms of quantity rather than in terms of quality, have 
forsaken our spiritual birthright. 

There are those who look at modern civilization from another angle. Two 
books of considerable importance in that field are Professor Charles A. 
Beard’s symposia, Whither Mankind and Toward Civilization. These essays 
maintain the thesis that this is a machine age, that its basis is economic, and its 
methods of procedure scientific. They also maintain that the type of culture 
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which suited a static type of civilization is not suitable for a dynamic type of 
civilization. All our confusion they attribute to the fact that when the in- 
dustrial age suddenly dawned upon us it found us with a cultural program 
that could not be adjusted to a new type of civilization. On trying to adjust 
it to our present civilization we necessarily became confused in our aims and 
purposes. These writers, with absolute faith in the trustworthiness of man’s 
inventive and scientific ingenuity, believe that it is up to us to build for our- 
selves a new culture whose basis is that of forces, industrial, economic, and 
sociological, working in a modern world. They see little to be proud of in 
contemporary culture, but they take courage in the fact that this dynamic type 
of civilization is young, and most of them are optimistic enough to believe that 
man will emerge from his present state of confused aims and purposes and 
build a better culture than perhaps ever existed before, especially better in 
that it will be more expressive of a universal, democratic genius rather than 
the genius of a few, as was the case in olden days. 

There also appeared in 1930 another book written by a Southerner, Pro- 
fessor Edwin Mims, on Adventurous America. Professor Mims likewise un- 
dertakes to stem the tide of opposition with its currents and counter-currents 
of cynicism and despair. He shows that we do have here and there in America 
manifest examples of tastes that are spiritual and cultural rather than ma- 
terialistic and vulgar. 

Certainly, then, if we may judge by the voices that besiege us on all sides 
today, this modern civilization is confused and disordered. And that is to be 
expected when our prophets no longer come to us with visions that challenge 
and inspire. Would we be safe in saying that if modern civilization is to be 
saved, there must be an ideal, a goal, recognized as such, which is worthy of 
attainment, and which, because of this worthiness, is capable of inspiring in 
those who lead a concerted and harmonious effort toward the ideal to be 
realized? It would seem that modern educators are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of finding out and stating definitely what the goal of modern 
civilization should be. 

Now, when we turn to the educators, do we find any harmony of agreement 
when educational methods of procedure and ideals are discussed? Are not 
their programs often filled with educational panaceas, concocted of facile but 
futile phrases? If I have been able to catch the meaning of those now at the 
forefront of educational battle, it seems that confusion exists there as it does 
everywhere else in modern civilization. 

When perils threaten, to whom should we look for guidance? In whom 
may we trust as leaders? Perhaps the ready answer is, the teachers. “The idea 
has been instilled in us that we are the leaders in the effort to adjust the young 
to a society of which they are soon to forma part. We have been told that our 
one mission, among many others, is to inspire the young with ideals and lead 
them on with visions. But, after all, are the teachers the leaders of society? 
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Seemingly not. Ina book called The Making of the Western Mind we read 
this frank statement: “It will be understood at once therefore that education 
. . . is sequent and not antecedent to advances of the human mind in making 
discoveries or altering the constitution of society.” This writer believes that 
“the educative process follows,” but does not lead in “raising the whole man 
or the whole society to another level and accommodating its habitual response 
to new conditions and new stimulus.” A former State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation likewise writes: “To the extent that an educational system functions 
properly, progress in the fields of industry, science, and art necessarily goes 
in advance of progress in the school system itself.” Commenting on this 
alleged fact that educators cannot be looked to for leadership, another eminent 
thinker writes: “Evidence of the anomalous position of education in modern 
civilization is that, whereas people generally look to it for guidance, yet the 
gospel of ‘service’ evolved jointly by business and by the temper of democracy 
tends commonly to place institutions of learning in the rear, not at the head of 
the procession.” 

Why is it, one may ask, that education does not lead in modern civiliza- 
tion? Perhaps the answer is to be found in the fact that modern educators as 
a body are unable to formulate and agree upon the plan and purpose of an 
educational program. Certainly the confusion with regard to the outcome of 
western culture as well as the chaos that threatens the economic basis of modern 
civilization is also shared by modern education. An eminent contributor of an 
article on “Education” to Beard’s Whither Mankind says that today, “There 
is little agreement concerning what should be taught, or how, or to what end, 
or as to the value of learning anything at all.”” To explain this condition he 
gives two reasons: (1) first, those in charge of our educational system have 
no idea of the meaning of education; (2) second, education as a profession, 
since it does not offer rewards for service commensurate with those offered by 
other professions, fails to draw to itself men with abilities sufficient to work 
out a noteworthy philosophy of education. As a result, says he, “Teaching 
becomes a kind of trade similar in a way to other trades, with an average 
quality of workmanship and standardized quantity production as its object.” 
The author, Everett Dean Martin, therefore concludes “that everywhere in 
Western civilization, education is in a state of confusion.” 

If we examine some of the writings of those who have gained eminence in 
the educational world, we will find much to substantiate this author’s view 
that education among the peoples of the Western world is “in a state of con- 
fusion.” L,. Thomas Hopkins, in a recent book called Curriculum, Principles, 
and Practices, does not hesitate to say that “There is no general agreement as 
to the aim or end either of formal education or education in general.”” Some, 
according to Hopkins, believe that education should be primarily concerned 
with culture, others with discipline, others with growth and development, and 
still others with “preparation for life, usually adult life.” 
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Let us look at some examples. Education, as we all know, has more and 
more adopted the methods and concepts of science. As long ago as 1908 
Charles Seignobos in his History of Contemporary Civilization said : 

“The soul of this civilization is science. Formerly it was only a pastime 

for choice spirits. Since it has formulated its methods and verified its 

results, it has assumed a practical role; it has become the guide of industry 

and of commerce, and has even begun to rule in politics. It has, therefore, 

become for all classes an instrument of education for the mind and for the 

character.” 
Such phrases as education for development and education to assure the 
adjustment of the individual to his environment show that naturalistic science 
is basically involved in stating educative processes and purposes. By science 
we mean here a body of classified information which the scientists build up 
by the method of experimentation and checking results. This scientific atti- 
tude involves the quantitative method of arriving at values, for only quan- 
tities are subject to exact measurements. Now, the modern educator, in order 
to measure results scientifically, has developed a considerable technique in the 
field of educational psychology. We have educational psychologists or psy- 
chologizing educators who, believing that every stimulus produces a definite 
and measurable response, have undertaken to reduce the processes of education 
to a matter of creating certain stimuli, presumably the kind children will be 
subjected to when they get out into society, so that suitable responses can be 
developed in the adolescent. Educators like Watson and Thorndike have 
worked faithfully in that field. 


But what do we find critics saying about these seemingly well-favored 
methods of procedure among educators? Long ago Walter Lippman took 
Terman to task by asserting that psychological tests to determine one’s in- 
telligence quotient were beside the point because they reveal one’s store of 
information but not one’s capacity to learn. In an article in The Nation on 
“The Degradation of American Psychology” Benjamin Stalberg speaks con- 
temptuously of these “half-wit metric movements in American Psychology,” 
and denounces the methods and assumptions of a whole group of American 
psychologists. It is needless to point out the divergent opinions with regard 
to the stimulus-response theory of educational procedure for they are legion. 
One writer has facetiously said that if you give an educational psychologist of 
this type a rat and a graph, he will work out for you a whole philosophy of 
education. 


Professor William B. Munro of Harvard has written an article called 
“Quack-Doctoring the Colleges” in which he soundly berates different mani- 
festations of what he calls “the educational brand of hocus-pocus” in America. 
This educator attacks many honorable practices of educational procedure ob- 
served and carried out by other able educators in the school system of the day. 
Among those listed for special denunciation are the educators who advocate a 
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program of clarifying objectives, those who uphold the idea of giving be- 
ginning freshmen courses to orientate them in their new environment, and 
those who advocate the abolition of the lecture method of imparting instruc- 
tion, and substituting for it “creative participation” on the part of the student. 
His whole attitude is summed up in this sentence : “Education does not succeed 
or fail on the issue of methodology, but on the capacity and the personality 
of the teacher himself.” Anyone who has read after Professor Harold Rugg 
of Columbia, or has studied the Rollins’ teacher-student conference method of 
instruction, or dipped into such articles as H. L. Donovan's “Changing Con- 
ceptions of College Teaching,” H. Arnold Bennett’s “The Limits of the Dis- 
cussion Methods,” or Hiram B. Loomis’ “Educational Philosophy: Change, 
Invariance, or Both?” will soon begin to see the lack of harmony that exists 
among educators when they discuss methodology. 

When we turn aside to study objectives, the same sort of confusion exists. 
Let us look first at the matter of specialization. We are told by those favoring 
specialization that modern civilization has an economic basis. Our educational 
system is faulty if it leaves its product unable to make a living in this modern, 
industrialized age. Therefore vocational education comes into prominence and 
our high schools are obliged to meet the demands of the time by constantly add- 
ing to the curriculum those practical courses which will train students “to get 
a job, to keep a job, to improve on a job, to get a better job, and to believe in 
their job.”” This doctrine seeks to eliminate from the curriculum the so-called 
non-essentials. The efficiency expert, posing as an educator, undertakes, for 
example, a series of experiments, and he finds out, say, that a pharmacist needs 
only seventy-one Latin words in his vocabulary. He is therefore taught only 
these seventy-one, and Latin, being no longer regarded as an essential subject 
to study in order to make a living, is dropped from the curriculum as a re- 
quirement. Its place therefore is given to high school courses in typewriting 
and office management. 

Just at the moment when we have become thoroughly convinced of the 
value of specialization other voices begin to be heard. If we would teach a 
student to live as well as to make a living, we must develop within him a sense 
of a whole and not simply focus his attention on a part. Men like F. S. Marvin 
are saying with just a touch of pathos in their voices that “The power of 
seeing things whole, the calmness of long views, the persistence of great efforts, 
the confidence of lifelong devotion are at present less with us.” Educators 
like Ludwig Lewisohn are lamenting the fact that young men are going to 
school “not to find truth, but to be engineers or farmers, doctors or teachers.” 
They are seeking for “Skill and knowledge with which to conquer the world 
of matter.” They are not looking for an “inner change—the putting on of a 
new man, a new criterion of truth, new tastes, and other values.” Writers 
like Katherine Fullerton Gerould are saying that “Specialization is the per- 
sistent foe of culture.” Thinkers like Everett Dean Martin are saying that 
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mere “economic efficiency,” the goal of specialization, is not education, and 
that no man is educated who remains nothing more than a well ordered puppet 
“in the passing show trained to make gestures,” but “with no reflection beyond 
problems of material advantage.” 

If asked to name the man who has exerted the most potent influence on 
modern education in America, we doubtless would name John Dewey. Dewey, 
like Cubberly, Colvin, Hopkins, Kilpatrick, and others, has advanced in 
numerous books and articles his particular educational panacea for saving the 
modern world. Ina sense the other educators named have been more or less 
echoing principles originally stated by Dewey. Colvin has advocated educating 
the child for future environment; Cubberly has maintained that one must be 
educated to have a social understanding before one can render his best service 
to society. Hopkins has advocated that the individual becomes the best civilized 
product when he has been trained to do reflective thinking in meeting the 
situations that confront us all in adult society. And Kilpatrick, perhaps most 
outstanding of them all, has emphasized, in a recent book called Our Edu- 
cational Task, that our present civilization has reached a crisis; that the old 
moral and religious sanctions are weakening; that the force of authority is 
being abandoned, and our basic institutions, the home, the church, and the 
state, are tending to disintegration, and for these impending disasters the 
panacea he has to offer is this: we must give up an educational program de- 
veloped when society was static, and form a new program to meet the needs of 
a dynamic and changing civilization. In part this is a restatement of views 
expressed by him in his Education for a Changing Civilization published in 
1926. Such are the views of these various educators, but these views, in a 
sense, represent a coining of new phrases and the emphasizing from a dif- 
ferent angle the idea developed by Dewey many years ago that the child must 
be educated for “social efficiency.” 

In one of his recent books, Character and Events, Dewey shows the stand 
that he has taken all along in formulating his educational philosophy. “In 
short,” says he, “our culture must be consonant with realistic science and with 
machine industry, instead of a refuge from them.” Dewey, more than any 
other educator, has been convinced of the validity of the assumption that in 
the final analysis it is results that count. He has emphasized therefore in 
numerous articles the idea that a child must be educated in such a practical 
way that he will grow to adult life and take his place in society as a socially 
efficient human being, capable of producing results by virtue of the fact that 
he is trained in the skills and instrumentalities necessary for success in an 
industrialized social order the method and soul of which is science. 

There are some who have gone so far as to consider Dewey “a national 
calamity.” National calamity or not, Dewey has been a powerful influence in 
the education of this generation. Nevertheless, he seems to be beginning to 
lose faith, if he ever had it, in educational objectives. He, too, becomes con- 
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fused and the ready pen that has formed so many phrases of practical educa- 
tional advice slips from the fingers of a disillusioned man. In his book, Jn- 
dividualism, Old and New, he denounces individualism as un-American; he 
says little or nothing of a definite nature about ideals that should inspire; and 
he advocates the paradoxical idea of “progress” without a goal. In fact, he 
designates “fixed and comprehensive goals” as “irrelevant dreams.” There 
was a time when Dewey talked of the emancipated teachers who would train 
minds to be discriminating, minds preferring not to dupe themselves or be 
duped by others ; there was a time when he dreamed of the possibility of schools 
becoming “dangerous outposts of human civilization.” But disillusionment 
has arrived. 

Though Dewey himself is today regarding “fixed and comprehensive goals” 
as “irrelevant dreams,” yet his idea of educating for “social efficiency,” and 
his belief that ‘our culture must be consonant with realistic science and machine 
industry” has left a definite impression on modern American civilization, and 
this fact is bemoaned by many. J. Milnor Dorey in an article on the subject, 
‘Is the New Education New?” has summed up the attitude of many toward the 
philosophy of education now dominant in this country. “We are no longer 
interested in the libertv wanted by our forefathers and its corollaries—art, 
learning, culture, religion; we have become politic, economic, sociological.” 
He holds that the idea of “getting results” has been borrowed by philosophers 
of education from the vocabulary of the capitalists. But getting results, as the 
term usually is meant, is not education. “It is training for purpose established 
by the needs of adult standardization. It is fashioning raw material to spe- 
cialized ends. Each child must take a job and earn a living.” “In training a 
child to live in the adult world we are forgetting that the adult world is not 
concerned with spiritual values, or creative impulses. Culture, taste, opinions, 
personality are granted assets if they contribute to productivity. But to con- 
sider them as integral to the educative process is sentimentalism.” Says 
Dorey, “The machine idea of civilization is dead wrong, and our civilization 
will run amuck, as it is now running, until we change it. The machine is 
interested in a finished product.” 

I have called this discussion “Facing a Dilemma in Modern Education.” 
That dilemma, if one may judge by the pronouncements of many professional 
educators as well as laymen, is, that those charged with the responsibility of 
leadership in the field of modern education are hopelessly confused concerning 
what should be taught and how to teach it. We who belong to the profession 
are faced with the problem of either educating the youth of the country to be 
efficient cogs in the great industrial machine so that they may make a living 
though they lose their souls thereby, or of educating them in the arts and 
humanities, thus leaving them unequipped to take their places as skilled 
products in a social order that measures achievements in terms of material re- 
sults. Those who oppose this idea of making our educational products efficient 
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instruments to meet the demands of a civilization whose basis is industrial 
and economic, and whose methods of checking results purport to be scientific 
and tangible, tell us that our products are really not educated. They have, 
when they have left our schools, no conception of the meaning and significance 
of cultural and spiritual values. Our happy, optimistic June graduate faces a 
machine type of civilization which has made considerable leisure possible for 
him, but he is untrained to use that leisure as a cultured human being should. 
He is narrow and provincial; he is prejudiced and full of bigotry. He lacks 
tolerance and breadth of view. His culture is superficial and not an integral 
part of his nature. He finds his spiritual joys in cheap, commercialized forms 
of amusement and in reading newspapers and pulp paper magazines. He has 
no sense of the drama of man’s great historic past. He is, in a word, a creature 
of physical appetites and devoted, for the most part, to neurotic indulgences. 

It is not my purpose to question here the validity of such an indictment. 
There are others more qualified to show that we do have in America today a 
philosophy of education that is justifying itself by its fruits. We who are 
professionally interested in the education of the youth of America should take 
stock of ourselves to see where we stand and where we are going. And in our 
country today our great teachers colleges are the logical institutions to set the 
pace of leadership in the field of American education by agreeing among them- 
selves upon a philosophy of education suited to the practical and cultural 
needs of our people in this generation. 
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An eighth annual list of the newest books in the fields of science on the 
junior and senior high school level fills the following pages. 

The plan of classification is that of previous lists' which have served libra- 
ries and science teachers. The price groups guarantee a diversified selection 
even for small budgets. (Each smaller price group is included in the next 
larger one.) The emphasis is placed on books that will be interesting to read. 
Texts and reference books are pushed into the large price groups, not be- 
cause of lack of value, but to preserve the first purchases to those books that 
will supplement the texts and references—add life and variety to students’ 
library assignments. 

The division into fields of science reveals a popular interest at this time 
in exploration, with volumes that will provide vicarious thrills in plenty. 
Books on health never diminish in number. The flood of volumes on avia- 
tion seems to have passed its crest, and radio has settled to the status of a 
practical everyday science. There seems to be a dearth of “garden books” 
this year. 

These are but a few of the characteristics of the “new shelf” in the science 
library. One great fact looms large, however—publishers still have faith! 
They have faith that eager children will not be denied the literature that is 
their due; faith that libraries, though handicapped, will still furnish enough 
patronage to encourage authors to tell their brave, interesting, or scholarly 
stories; faith that orders will be forthcoming in sufficient volume to keep 
editors alert and printers employed. 

Their faith should be our challenge. A book that never is written is like 
a hero that never is born. The course of destiny, due for a change, may be 
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unaltered and a social group—even society itseli—may muddle on in its fet- 
ters. The publishing industry must not languish unless educated America 
is resigned to a “Dark Age” of little inspiration and less culture. 


PUBLISHERS AND THEIR ADDRESSES 
In the list that follows, publishers are indicated briefly; full names and addresses are 
here given: 
A. L. A.: American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Allyn: Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
American Book: American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
American Museum: American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, West, New 
York, N. Y. 
Anerican Nature: American Nature Association, 1214 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C 


American Radio: American Radio Relay League, 1711 Park St., Hartford Conn. : 

American School: American School Publishing Corporation, 420 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. ; 

American Tech: American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Appleton: D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Barnes, A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Brentano’s: Brentano’s, Inc., Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New York, N. Y. 

Brewer: Brewer, Warren & Putnam, Inc., 6 East 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Bruce: Bruce Publishing Co., 524 N. Milwaukee Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Century: The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. . 

Cleveland Museum: Cleveland Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Clute: Willard N. Clute & Co., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Comstock: Comstock Publishing Co., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crowell: T. Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Day: John Day Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dodd: Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Doubleday: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Duffield: Duffield & Green, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Exelby: Clyde Exelby, Box 222, Lansing, Mich. 

Frank: J. O. Frank & Sons, 159 West Irving St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Funk : Funk & Wagnalls, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gabriel: Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ginn: Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 

Harcourt: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harper: Harper & Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Heath: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Henley: Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Houghton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Illinois: Bureau of Educational Research, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 

Iroquois: Iroquois Publishing Co., University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Judd: Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

Little: Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans: Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lothrop: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 275 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Lyons: Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, IIl. 

McGraw: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

McKay: David McKay, 604 South Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Macmillan: The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave.. New York, N. Y. 

Macrae: Macrae Smith Co., 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mac Veagh: Lincoln Mac Veagh (The Dial Press), 152 West 13th St., New York, N. Y. 

Manual Arts: Manual Arts Press, 237 North Monroe St., Peoria. IIl. 

Minnesota: The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minton: Minton, Balch & Co., 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Morrow: William Morrow & Co., Inc.. 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

National Research: National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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Norton: William Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Owen: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Popular Mechanics: Popular Mechanics Press, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 
Public School: Public School Publishing Co., 509 North East St., Bloomington, III. 
Putnam: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Reilly: Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

Saunders: W. B. Saunders Co., West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scribner: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sears: Sears Publishing Co., 114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Silver: Silver, Burdette & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, N. J. 

Slingerland: Slingerland-Comstock Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Spon: Spon & Chamberlain, 120 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 

Stokes: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 443 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Stratford: The Stratford Co., 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Van Nostrand: D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Viking : The Viking Press, Inc., 18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

Wagner: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 609 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wilde: W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Wiley: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Williams: The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. 
Winston: John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1931-1932 BOOK LIST, PUBLICATIONS IN SCIENCE 
TitLes, AUTHORSHIP, AND RECOMMENDED GROUPS 
INTRODUCTIONS TO SCIENCE 
Tue Spirit or ScrENcE 


$100 Science Today—A Layman’s Handbook of Recent Discoveries. By Watson 
ner, i rien, SL. . 5. anosbpnnbedeehueceesbe seen’ 


Forty-seven condensed talks by noted scientists concerning the heavens, earth, 
and man. 


$250 Science in Action. By Edward R. Weidlein and William A. Hamor. xiii, 
ES DELI ER AOS See eee 


Industrial research in problems of laboratories, labor, and finance. 


Over The Queen of the Sciences. By E. T. Bell. 138 pp. Williams............ 1.00 
$250 “She” is mathematics; this acquaints with “her” bounties to science. 
The Logic of Science. By Harold R. Smart. v, 237 pp. Appleton........ 2.50 


Compares common sense with science and philosophy in various fields. Senior level. 
The Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand Russell. x, 277 pp. Norton.......... 
Will science improve living conditions, or bring new slavery? For seniors. 
The Story of Science. By David Dietz. xvii, 387 pp. Sears............ 3.50 


Stories—of the universe, the earth, the atom, life—brought “down to now.” 
Tue History or ScrENcE 
$250 Makers of Chemistry. By Eric John Holmyard. xv, 314 pp. Oxford 2.50 


From Egypt's lost arts to atomic structure. _ 
Amber to Amperes: The Story of Electricity. By Ernest Greenwood. 
enn SS ee ery er ere 4.00 
A panoramic human story of electricity and magnetism from the beginning. 
Over Advancing Science. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 191 pp. Harcourt.............. 2.00 
$250 Recollections of British Association meetings that were notable. 
History of Chemistry. By F. J. Moore and Wm. T. Hall. xxiii, 324 pp. 
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Thorough revision of a scholarly text. 


MEN oF Screntiric ACHIEVEMENT 


$10 Heroes of Science. By Joseph Cottler and Haym Jaffe. 197 pp. Little.... .90 


Nineteen supreme achievements in pure science, biology, and medicine. 
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Thomas A. Edison, Benefactor of Mankind. By Francis Trevelyn Miller. 
I IN oss in oa a nice ae Ae adiyioeeaiblelin ban akc easicluiaieawaawele 


The most comprehensive, anecdote-enlivened, liberally illustrated Edison book 
ever issued. Includes post-mortem tributes. 


$25 J] Like Diving. By Tom Eadie. x, 245 pp. Houghton.................... 
Experiences in twenty years’ experience, including two smashed submarines. 
$100 Houdini’s Magic. By Walter B. Gibson. xiv, 317 pp. Harcourt......... 


It - mal . jou to reveal secrets from the dead master’s notebook—but here 


Over Johann Kepler, *1571- 1630. By Frederick E. Brasch and others. xii, 133 pp. 
$250 ees ato Sat eruitula iam Garneau wee aciasewaeindes 
Tercentenary volume commemorating his life and work. 
Hnates By Clarence Ayres. vii, 254 pp. I a eee 
acy account of one whose aim was “to smite all humbugs.” ; 
eer Minds of Modern Science. By T. C. Bridges and H. Hessel ‘Tiltman. 
A I gobs ia nla cd RANG CH Cee eesoa7a uwis s0-a @wstmin's 


Singagiies of twenty-four scientists, some American. Excellent reference material 
ropean leaders of recent times 


The Great | Physician—Sir William Osle r. By Edith Gittings Reid. ix, 299 pp. 
es reat cs RAE (de gis cow acs WA See wee sai pies BARS un ales eee’ 
Intimate life story of a knightly doctor. 
GENERAL SCIENCE, Puysics, AND CHEMISTRY 

$50 How to Understand Chemistry. By <A. Frederick Collins. xiv, 322 pp. 
sre nic ie cg tiie sete Goes a aaicie aie cima neiees 

Clever explanations of theory and processes with easy experiments. 
Physical Science. By Herbert Brownell. xiii, 313 pp. McGraw........... 


A pioneer text of general science at college level; with teaching aids. Excellent 
high school reference. 


$100 Practical Mathematics. By Glenn M. Hobbs, Margaret MacLennon, and 
James McKinney. 448 pp. American Tech...............ccceeeeeeeees 


A big, general book in which most of the problems are taken from elementary 
science. Good for home study. 


Houschold Physics. By Walter C. Whitman. viii, 502 pp. Wiley 


A revision, bringing a useful text right up to cosmic ray ‘ 


s. 
The Book of Electrical Wonders. By Ellison Hawks. 316 pp. Mac Veagh. 


How all electric machines—even oleae 
$250 Chemical Arithmetic. By Saul B. Arenson. 108 pp. Wiley............ 
Practical methods of overcoming the coon ly bugbear in chemistry. 
The World about Us. By Inez McFee. 287 pp. Macrae 
True stories told by “Uncle John” and “Aunt Inez.” 
Chemistry for Students of Agriculture and Home Economics. By Robin 
ast ee 
A broader selection of topics; helpful reference for high school classes. 
The Book of Metals. By Donald Wilhelm. xix, 341 pp. Harper 
A skilled writer obtains facts from specialists, and makes them shine! 
Over First Principles of Physics. By Robert W. Fuller, Raymond B. Brownlee, 
$250 Gu ae eee eee. Wi, FO, 10 te AIG. on ns ovine cccceesccveeccss 
A new text of very clear explanation for modern applications. 
Junior High School Science. By Mae Johnson Corwin and Walling Corwin. 
avi, SH pp. Wagner ........cccccccccccsesccccccccssesssceceescerecs 
An elementary text in thirty-four concise units 
Our Surroundings. By Arthur G. Clement, Morton C. Collister, and Ernest 
Dy SRC OR: TEOMIME ico cc ccn recs ceecessececdecien 
Revision of a text of broad scientific content. 
The Science of Discovery and Invention. By Walling Corwin and Mae Johnson 
SR UNO ons widen sda a sme mined a wcvviieieebew'eacwes 
A general science text emphasizing chemistry and physics 
The Story of Common Things. By Louis Ehrenfeld. 203 pp. Minton........ 
The chemistry of ten common things, as paper, glass, soap, etc., simply told. 
Useful Science. By Henry T. Weed "and Frank A. Rexford. Book I, xvi, 
222 pp., $1.08; Book II, xxvii, 449 pp., $1.48. Winston 
Full of simple experiments and elementary questions. 
The Principles of Organic Chemistry. By James F. Norris. xii, 595 pp. 
EER BES ESS 205 SEES OEE ee ge eer nen eee 
New edition of college text ; comprehensive high school reference. 
Elements of General Chemistry. By Joseph A. Babor, William L. Estabrook, 
and Alexander Lehrman. x, 601 pp. Crowell....................005. 


College level; clearly presented for high school reference. 
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Introduction to Agricultural Biochemistry. By R. Adams Dutcher and 
Ne Se eee $4.50 
Well arra: pao reference for agriculture, vey: and B Pe, classes. 


Chemistry of Engineering Materials. By Robert B. Leighou. xvii, 684 pp. 


RT io hc ACG LAG eGb ah cdus esse tes kerwabeteevee cece 4.50 
Expanded edition, best reference on industry for high school classes. 
The American School and University. 559 pp. American School........ 5.00 


Fourth annual edition, filled with equipment lists, plans, designs, suggestions. 


Tue TEACHING or SCIENCE 


Science Club Manual—with Programs. By Clyde L. Exelby and Lida Belle 

i i ee CL caches beep heh hs oe e p04 065 05 655.0090 Re 
: Definite, practical suggestions for an important activity. 

Lists of Essential Apparatus for Use in High School Sciences. By T. C. Holy 

Fe re eee 75 
A detailed study; best buying guide or cost estimate. 

A Program for Teaching Science. By S. R. Powers and Committee. 382 pp. 

RRR IRR LE SEE IRR RR RE See em aes 1.75 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, giving constructive 
criticism of present practices, plans for a twelve-year science program in public 
schools, bibliographies, studies, etc. 


High School Science Clubs. By Louis A. Astell and Charles W. Odell. 
ee  cCLlC 2. Can iccmas bing su kab ic ph es eiens bake bh see acs's 50 
A research bulletin on principles and practices, with large bibliography. 
The Teaching of High School Chemistry. By J. O. Frank. “1 285 pp. 
EEE Si aie kab URG bind soba soak se on inoue one bade 546s6s6esae0es 3.00 
Greatly enlarged edition of the chemistry teacher’s most practical guide. 
Jobs for the College Graduate in Science. By Edward J. V. K. Menge. 
ee is sa kb ss 5555 been bbs ESOS SEEN OS 145654 eNO 2.00 


Nearly forty fields analyzed for both sexes; a “long look ahead” for high school 
science majors 


How to Teach Secondary Chemistry and Allied Sciences. By Hattie D. F. 
ES ree eer ree 2.50 


Details of objectives, methods, equipment. 


SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY : 
Experimental Mechanics. By A. Frederick Collins. xvi, 302 pp. Appleton. .$2.00 


Beginning with levers and wheels, we are led smiling into intricacies. 


ioling aromas, By Hazel Shultz. xx, 510 pp. Appleton................ 2.00 
ome is really an experimental laboratory, and should be a scientific one. 
The PP ee Man’s Handbook. By C. T. Schaefer. xii, 273 pp. Harper...... 3.00 


Practical ways to do countless things in construction and repair. 
Paper-Making in the Classroom, By Dord Hunter. 80 pp. Manual Arts... 1.35 
é History, modern industry, then amateur methods in this unique craft. 
Artificial Light and Its Application in the Home. By Mariquita Dygert, 
ee ee ee ee errr eee 
Non-technical; for home economics reference in furnishings of home. 
Materials of Industry. By Samuel Foster Mersereau. xviii, 478 pp. McGraw. 2.00 
Emphasizing methods of converting raw materials into finished products. 
This Mechanical World. By Morton Mott-Smith. xvi, 233 pp. Appleton.. 2.00 
Giving space to explanations that the texts condense. 
Essentials of Electricity. By W. H. Timbie. xi, 306 pp. any De ciegiae crissls 2.00 
From simplest laws to modern electron tubes; practical problem 
Gems and Gem Materials. By Edward Henry Kraus and ‘Edward Fuller 
Holden. ix, 260 pp. McGraw 
Geology, mineralogy, chemistry, etc., of natural and artificial gems. 
Problems in Boat Making. By Raymond M. Bealer. 39 pp. Manual Arts.. .68 
Two- and three-foot models to make in the shop. 
Recipes or Information for Everybody. By A. W. Chase. 599 pp. McKay.. 1.00 


An amazing conglomeration of information of all needs—material and physiological— 
for man and beast; but don’t believe it all! 


Tool and Die Design. By Charles B. Cole and Frank W. Curtis. 140 pp. 
SE SE er eer reer errr ree 1.50 
Practical, organized material on metal-working devices. 
Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades. By Robert H. Fortman and 
James McKinney. vi, 154 pp. American “UE pipaplanealecaintetar ened patie 1.50 


Detailed, practical volume for the school shop. 
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Internal-Combustion Engines. By Howard E Degler. 159 pp. American 
MN aan aaa ete tines 3 a éee pu Rin S Fay bald ch ema nnee ey ciulpie'ee puree $2.00 
Leads physics students further into the power field. 
Foundry Work. By William C. Stimpson and Burton L. Gray. 202 pp. 
PTI via oeiick-vensasows aes iainseeee j 
Practical vocational information for manual onte and chemistry classes 
Armature Winding. By A. C. Roe, David P. Moreton, and Carl H. Dunlap. 
220 pp. American Ne as nagen 
Practical electrical information for physics classes. 


Machine Drawing. By Charles L. Griffin and C. C. Adams. 271 pp. 


laren ee aE toe iy aa wig etnies Sint ine me Seine S's 2.00 
Standard graphical representation, applicable to apparatus and set-ups. 
Elementary Electricity. “By Ed Edgar P. Stack. ix, 278 pp. McGraw........ 2.00 


For vocational schools ; p Bho ae only arithmetic as foundation. 

The Chewweret Six Car and Truck, By Victor W. Pagé. xvi, 489 pp. Henley. 2.00 

Inspection, trouble-shooting, servicing, repair of a widely distributed car. 

The Model Maker. By W. Edmunds Spon, Editor. iv, 260 pp. Spon...... 2.10 
Eighth volume of a mechanical hobby’s stimulating series. mee 

Ship Model Making, Vol. II. By E. Armitage McConn. xxiii, 150 pp. 

UD a ee ere dc nc lad Gara asin aWs iva Bares ene WIS of8 PAA Sin ark we diare ow 

Specializing on the American Cllecer Ship, sovereign of E seas. 


Fundamentals of the Woodworking Trades. By John F. Reid and Gordon 


ee I RO, Wc oa aiios.c asc ccciecienec cm oueess vedvncenes 2.75 
Practical instructions adapting principles to new accessories and finishes. 
The Cotes of Light. By Beatrice Irwin. 160 pp. McKay................ 3.00 
gineering progress in scientific and artistic illumination. 
The Boot Book. By Sam Brown. 269 pp. Popular Mechanics............ 3.00 
For the amateur builder; inboard and outboard, fast and slow. ; 
Automotive Repair. By J. C. Wriemt. xii, S12 pp. “Wiley... ..... 000065 3.00 


For electrical service; every problem in detail. = 
Metalwork for Schools and C olleges. By George J. Armytage. viii, 236 pp. 
I reper eter R esac oc idig ch sas uciee Wala tib wav Raich acini coer 3.50 
Practical, illustrated handbook on a most artistic handicraft. 
Hand Composition: A Treatise on the Trade and Practice of the Compositor 
and Printer. By Hugo Jahn. xxiii, 341 pp. Wiley 
A comprehensive work on a standard trade that is both an art and a science. 
Farm Gas Engines and Tractors. By Fred R. Jones. x, 485 pp. McGraw.. 4.00 
Liberal explanations and illustrations of construction and operation. 
The Personality of a House. By Emily Post. xvi, 521 pp. | ee 4.00 


Mostly the interior, with superb chapters on color, and many practical artistries. 


THE CLOTHING WE WEAR 


Our Clothing. By Josephine Worthington and Catherine V. Matthews. 
256 pp. Owen 
Practical as to sources, manufacture, use, and taste; jewels included. 


Any Girl Can Be Good Looking. By Hazel Rawson Cades. vi, 198 pp. 


EES EEE EI, SOOO CE eT erate 1.50 
Emphasizing clothes, but not forgetting health. 
Clothing and Style. By William H. Dooley. xiv, 441 pp. Heath........ 2.40 


Adding new principles of color, design, and Mn in costume. 
The Printing of Textiles. By Reco Caply. x, 138 pp. Wiley 


The art and chemistry of a specialized dyeing. 


THE FORMS OF LAND AND WATER 
How Old Is the Earth? By Chester A. Reeds. 20 pp. American Museum. . .$0.15 


Geological and chemical data for three billion years. ae . 
Our World Today. By De Forest Stull and Roy W. Hatch. vi, 721 pp. Allyn. 1.50 
A big, new-style geography, linking land forms with history and social customs. 


The Story of Mining. By Martha Gruening. 163 pp. Harper 


Contrasting the adventure of pioneer days with the science in a modern mine. 
Oceanography. By Henry B. Bigelow. viii, 263 pp. Houghton.......... 2.50 
All sciences contribute to knowledge concerning the sea. 


The Rainbow Canyons. By Eivind T. Scoyen and Frank J. Taylor. ix, 105 


Nile DR a as NS le cigs Ci Lou rs arpa rainins Ghai a wi oe anew eae 
Illustrated description of geological marvels in certain parks. ee 
Elementary Economic Geology. By H. Ries. vii, 360 pp. Wiley......... 3.75 


Excellent reference on non-metals and ores for chemistry and geography classes 
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Field Geology. By Frederick H. Lahee. xxxi, 789 pp. McGraw.......... $5.00 


Explaining the services of the practical geologist—the kind who finds oil. Ex- 
cellent reference for physiography classes. 


EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL 


Here, THERE, AND EveRYWHERE 


To the Ends of the World and Back. By J. Walter McSpadden, Editor. 
ee ee een re $3.00 
Fifteen ——- for the American Museum (N. Y.) tell of their adventures. 
Our Pacific Possessions. By Jay Earle Thompson. xii, 264 pp. Scribner.. .90 
Through Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, Philippines, Guam, observing man and nature. 
The Romance of Transport. By Ellison Hawks. 333 pp. Crowell........ ; 3.00 
Inventions for travel from men of burden to air transport 


The Omnibus Book of Travelers’ Tales. By Milton Waldman, Editor. 


ee aoe an uch alk ube hobene buster ones sess 3.00 
Translations from the original recoids of thirty-one notable journeys of white men, 
such as Marco Polo, Magellan, Pizarro, . . . Stanley, Scott 
The Book of the Sailing Ships. By Stanley Rogers. 282 pp. Crowell Sea oo 2.75 


A seaman’s manual, history, and dictionary all in one. 


Economic Geography of Europe. By W. O. Blanchard and S. S. Visher. 


RN SS Ee Oe ee eee 3.50 
Excellent high school reference, with charts, maps, photos up to date. 
Roundabout Europe. By Anne Merriman Peck. x, 239 pp. Harper........ 2.50 
Showing customs adapted to environment. Supplements economic geography. 
My South Sea Island. By Eric Muspratt. 256 pp. Morrow.............. 2.50 
personal narrative; he was king until fever got him. 
Isles of Adventure. By Beatrice Grimshaw. x, 293 pp. Houghton........ 3.50 


She lived at the edge of Cannibal Land in the Pacific—and liked it! 
Confiier: angere to Afghanistan. By Rosita Forbes. xxvii, 333 pp. Stokes. 3.50 
oted woman traveler goes through earth’s most quarrelsome country 
The Last Creiee of the Carnegie. By J. Harland Paul. xvii, 331 pp. W: illiams. 5.00 


How the world’s only non-magnetic ship-laboratory served—and sank! 


In AMERICA 
Nonsuch: Land of Water. By William Beebe. xvi, 259 pp. Brewer....... 3.50 
_. Enchanting underwater “hikes” along Bermuda seabottom. 
Digging in Yucatan. By Ann Axtell Morris. xx, 279 pp. Doubleday..... 3.50 
_ _An archeological pair _dig—and rebuild—ancient ruins. 
Freighters of Fortune. By Norman Beasley. ix, 311 pp. Harper........ 3.50 
Dramatic history of Great Lakes transportation, full of pluck and luck. 
Forty-Niners. By Archer Butler Hulbert. xviii, 340 pp. Little.......... < 3.50 


Practical science of keeping alive in America’s greatest migration. 


Economic Geography of South America. By R. H. Whitbeck. ix, 430 pp. 


BO Se ee a Sree eer 
New edition of a comprehensive work on resources and people 
In the West Indies. By John C. Van Dyke. x, 211 pp. Scribner.......... 2.00 
A world traveler sees Nature's supreme charm, but man’s wretchedness. 
Foot-loose in the West. By Charles J. Finger. xii, 302 pp. Morrow...... 2.50 
An auto trip through Colorado and California by an unusually observant tourist. 
My Jungle Book. By Herbert S. Dickey. xii, 298 pp. Little............ 3.50 


Frank comments and photos concerning timid tribes on the Orinoco. 


Head Hunters of the Amazon. By F. W. Up De Graff. xviii, 337 pp. 


SP SLCUL ecto tht UEC ULo Cea EG eG Gh asee rae se Nceeeeeabeckensee a 3.50 
: _ Exciting story of seven years’ adventure, with grewsome spots. 
Pilgrims of the Santa Fe. By Agnes C. Laut. x, 363 pp. Stokes.......... < 3.50 


Dramatic history of pioneers in the southwest. 
Land of Wonder and Fear. By F. A. Mitchell-Hedges. xx, 265 pp. Century. 4.00 


A collector for the British Museum endures hardships in Central America. 


Columbus Came Late. By Gregory Mason. xiv, 341 pp. Century........ 4.00 
What happened in the “civilized portions” of America prior to 1492. 
A Naturalist in Brazil. By Konrad Guenther. 400 pp. Houghton......... 5.00 


A German professor, invited to fight insects, also saw enchanting beauties of 
Nature as he worked at his task. 


In AFRICA 
In Egypt. By John C. Van Dyke. xv, 206 pp. Scribner...............-.. 2.50 
A charming—almost ical—description of what to see there. 
A Vacation in Africa. By Tomlinson Fort. 144 pp. Stratford............ : 3.00 


Plans for a unique trip based on one actually made by a college boy. 
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Congorilla, By Martin Johnson. xii, 281 pp. Brewer..........-...-.....4. $3.50 
Adventures with pigmies and gorillas by the noted couple. 
Over With a Motor Truck in West Africa. By Wilfrid D. Hambly. xvi, 259 pp. 
$250 eg Sia hina asa acuk eh Siisin Se uiewaninaceieecaw enon 2.00 
An interesting story of ten thousand adventurous miles. 
Men of the Trees. By Capt. Richard St. Barbe Baker. 283 pp. Mac Veagh.. 5.00 


A forester teaches primitive Africans to plant trees, gains their confidence. and 
learns much of their philosophy. 


In Arctic AND ANTARCTIC 
$250 Alaska—The Great Bear’s Cub. By Mary Lee Davis. 314 pp. Wilde...... 2.00 


Wild life and living in the land of sundogs and auroras 
Struggle: The Life and Exploits of Commander Richard E. Byrd. xii, 386 pp. 
NN irr ee ial ota Wa ido ola. gs kiniemlaibieoianiw Nie was daietiowac ew a 3.50 
An heroic story, in which an added chapter tells of the South Pole flight. 
Over “Pechuck”: Lorne Knight’s Adventures in the Arctic. By Richard G. Mont- 


$250 Qomery. =v, Zor OP. DOGE....050000- ee er ee RAcaaeeaeah 2.50 
Lusty—often desperate—months in company with Stefansson. 
Snow Man. By Malcolm Waldron. x, 292. Houghton...................... ¢ 3.00 
Terrible hardships in the Arctic night west of Hudson Bay. 
Under the North Pole. By Sir Hubert Wilkins. xiv, 346 pp. Brewer...... 3.00 
A _ book of polar achievement, and plans for the submarine journey—which failed. 
Cold. By Laurence McKinley Gould. x, 275 pp. Brewer................ 3.50 


The geologist of Byrd’s party tells of HIS adventures and prints his pictures. _ 
Uncle Sam’s Attic—The Intimate Story of Alaska. By Mary Lee Davis. 
aR Me oars ioe ais ccm wae vinda geen ndes cocemnneee etre 3.50 


Setting aright misconceptions of a paradoxical land. ia 
FLYING AND FLYERS 


$10 Man’s Wings—How to Fly in Word and Picture. By J. M. Richardson. 
ora eid Gad nig A via ob wlviv oinin vied adivin esis se Wies $1.00 
— — clear all the technicalities—even the slang—of flight, with more space 
voted to pictures than to text. Unique. 
$100 The Skycraft Book. By Laura B. Harney. vi, 338 pp. Heath............ 1.08 
: Mingling history and mechanics of flight for youthful enthusiasts. _ 
$250 Gliding and Soaring. By Percival White and Mat White. xiv, 234 pp. 
mea oped ea ein Ret ia Rae tially ate gras g eishéie pias ciatoe ees 2.50 
present and future of an incomparable sport. 
The Model Aircraft Builder. By Chelsea Fraser. xi, 384 pp. Crowell 2.50 


Comprehensive plans for every type; includes complete airport, wind tunnels, 
mooring masts, hangars, as well 


Up Ship! By C. E. Rosendahl. xiv, 311 pp. Dodd.................0.00005 2 3.00 
Thrilling tales—some of disaster—by the eg of Uncle Sam’s airshi 
Everyman’s Book of Flying. By Orville H. Kneen. xxvi, 406 pp. Stokes. -« Oe 
Principles of the machine, the engine, enviention, and the weather. 
Over Air Travelers. By Laura A. Large. 277 pp. Lothrop................... 1.50 
$250 Concise chronology of the more noted events in the history of aviation. 
The Aircraft Mechanic’s Handbook. By 1. W. Miller. viii, 174 pp. McGraw. 2.00 
Compact reference data: will stimulate prospective Handy-Andy’s of the hangars. 
Aviation Engines. By Roy F. Kuns. 202 pp. American Tech.............. 2.00 
Details of construction and repair. : f i 
Principles and Problems of Aircraft Engines. By Minor M. Farleigh. xi. 
ioe Ee ates 05d CaN s-4c paiva s Haig t.siceneexeawne © 3.00 
Non-technical material on servicing; for the ground personnel. 


Model Airplanes: How to Build and Fly Them. By Elmer L. Allen. vi, 326 


ne RD oh Sag hh Gia Waban ce Aaa oan k meme oe eksiew silaeeaes Seem 
Step-by-step plans for eleven different models—gliders to fac similes. ' 
Wings for Men. By Frank Wead. xiv, 333 pp. Century.................. 4.0 


The entire story of man’s efforts to fly, down to recent months. : y 
Elementary Applied Aerodynamics. By T. G. Whitlock. viii, 240 pp. Oxford. 4.50 


The algebra and trigonometry of airplanes. 
HOW WE COMMUNICATE 
$25 The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. By Headquarters Staff. viii, 218 pp. 


FS ERE ERIE LENT E eT E ee RT  e $1.00 
Latest amateur rules, news, views, both technical and “social.” 
$50 Communication. By David O. Woodbury. 280 pp. Dodd................ 2.50 


The contributions of science to man's advances in signaling. 
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Television: Its Methods and Uses. By Edgar H. Felix. x, 272 pp. McGraw..$2.50 


Now! Principles, apparatus, and possibilities of the newest electrical marvel, but 
satisfaction is still ‘around the corner.” 


Foundations of Radio. By Rudolph L. Duncan. ix, 246 pp. Wiley........ 2.50 


The elementary theories of electricity, sound, and mathematics necessary to 
specialize on radio. 


Projecting Sound Pictures. By Aaron Nadell. xii, 265 pp. McGraw...... 2.50 
Stimulating for physics students with “talkie” interests. 
The Radio Handbook. By James A. Moyer and John F. Wostrel. x, 886 pp. 
1S RIOR ERR ASE S PIR EA RY eae ES SRR epee ero 5.00 


Very comprehensive, with added sections on industrial applications of vacuum 
tubes, television, and sound — y Rudolpt 


Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. udolph L. Duncan and Charles E. 
i rr rr CO a acc c eek bse basaehGeneebenaeeschenen 7.50 


A very comprehensive book, stating things simply and clearly, but omitting nothing. 


IN REALMS OF SPACE 
The Sky Book. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 150 pp. and inserts. Slingerland. ..$0.75 


A pocket notebook for month-by-month observation, with teaching methods. 

Signals from the Stars. By George Ellery Hale. xx, 138 pp. Scribner.... 2.00 
Chiefly the construction and possibilities of large telescopes. 

Astronomy for Young Folks. By Isabel M. Lewis. xiv, 267 pp. Duffield... 2.00 


One of the clearest, most pleasing stories of the heavens. 


The Stars for Sam. By Maxwell Reed. viii, 190 pp. Harcourt............ 3.00 
A boy-style story of the universe for elastic imaginations. a 
The Universe Unfolding. By Robert H. Baker. x, 140 pp. Williams...... 1.00 


As it has evolved in the mind of man until he conceives—though does not un- 
derstand—it. 


The Universe—From Crystal Spheres to Relativity. By Frank Allen. xiv, 


i en OOo were Ce haces cent See uehiyweeb aa nh bees o4 ote 2.00 
Explaining the historical systems from Egypt to Einstein. For seniors. se 
Heaven and Earth. By Oswald Thomas. 231 pp. Norton............... 2.75 
Ten chapters of vivid astronomy, ‘/. exciting. 
A Textbook of Practical Astronomy. ason John Nassau. x, 226 pp. 
DM Ut o..c. au Ci peel Ate LWbeGhet GAs aGh tebe baubese es K¥0d05e0n'5 00 3.00 


With reasonable mathematics for those who would go farther than the thrills. 
LIVING CREATURES OF EARTH 
Tue Lrvinc Wortp 
Guides to Nature Study. By Bertha Chapman Cady and Vernon M. Cady. 


ES BS RS ee en Lieb bbebebesen eae $0.75 
Teachers’ helps and book lists in nine separate fields. 
Along — Brook. By Raymond T. Fuller. viii, 81 pp. Day................ 1.50 
How to find and name the creatures living there, 
Children of a Star. By Julie Closson Kenley. xi, 242 pp. Appleton........ 2.50 


A delightful tale of how life developed on this planet. 
The Nature Almanac. E. Laurence Palmer, Editor. viii, 399 pp. American 
wature Sch EEEG LG cVA ERD ak keen ab eE teh Seb EEE AEKGREA SS SUE 500065500%s 1.00 
A mine of Feeney and personnel side of Nature Education. 2 
Handbook of Nature Study. By Anna Botsford Comstock. xvii, 942 pp. 
ME Succi iva shut cuietaeesacs tebe satan SEEGERS L SARS 460400 05%50000 4.00 
The twenty-second edition of the “Nature Students’ Bible” with much additional 
material. In no other single book is so much of nature illustrated and explained. 
Mendelism and Evolution. By E. B. Ford. xii, 116 pp. Mac Veagh...... 1.50 
A monograph on heredity broader than texts and more concise than references. 
Essentials of Biology. By W. H. D. Meier and Lois Meier. vii, 529 pp. 
Gan op RCRA ECG e ube S RAW ee ahe PRR aes be OER Eb RAE S Sabres Onnbb ca oka de 1.68 
new text emphasizing classification into families. 
The Stie nce - Plant and Animal Life. By Mae Johnson Corwin and Walling 
Corwin. Se I Coca che becah seuss sa aGeRenh sss e4eses 1.72 
A ell 8 organized biology, with many teaching helps. 
Problems in Biology. By George W. Hunter. xii, 706 pp. American Book.. 1.76 


Generous text with many helpful teaching devices. 


The Riddle of Migration. By William Rowan. xiv, 151 pp. Williams..... 2.00 
Biological interpretations of myriad facts—but no final answer. 

Kamongo. By Homer W. Smith. 167 pp. Viking...................0005: 2.00 
A philos« »phical discussion concerning evolution, beginning with facts about the 


“lung-fish” which drowns in water. Unusual. 
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An Introduction to Plant Physiology. By W. O. James. viii, 259 pp. Oxford .$2.50 
Particularly useful reference for agricultural high school classes. 

Heredity. By A. Franklin Shull. xv, 345 pp. McGraw................... 3.00 
Authoritative, u to-date reference for high school biology classes. 

Textbook of General Biology. By Waldo Shumway. viii, 361 pp. Wiley... 3.00 
Good biological reference on college level. 

General Biology. By Henry Sherring Pratt. xxxi, 433 pp. Harper....... K 4. 
College level; reference on structure and principles. ; 


The Physical Basis of Personality. By Charles R. Stockard. xviii, 320 pp. 


ME ehh ce each anne ae dnanmnseewewmenneedewseguuewecsan ; 3.50 
: Recounting experiments with dogs on a “morphology farm”; college level. 
Child and Universe. By Bertha Stevens. xxii, 249 pp. Day............. 3.75 


A strikingly illustrated book for parents, teachers, and curriculum makers, pre- 
senting the natural science they should pass on to their charges. 
The Outline of Natural History. By Sir J. Arthur Thompson. 720 pp. 
NE Sis dca resdes naenairns bike als saet int eek beruscieaces seueccceees 5.00 


Thirty notable chapters concerning facts strange and familiar. The author has 
a strong sense of the dramatic, and excellent ideas of organization. 


PLANTs OF GARDEN, FIELD, AND Forest 


Trees of Ohio and of Northeastern North America. By Harold L. Madison. 
ee Ne IN I oso i nim nade biG had ds 400 eeulKees <wewbeen se 15 
A practical pocket guide, identifying by leaves. 
Forest Facts for Schools. By Charles Lathrop Pack and Tom Gill. x, 336 pp. 
I ree ie wrt nnrs srara ao agin atest dwibucieinng eee eesad «esonanus 80 
een convincing arguments for conservation 


The Common Names of Plants, and Their Meaning. ‘By Willard N. Clute. 


Ms Foal gals de GSUS wa Meee bine nu wneceee setae mcacrena 3.00 
Valuable reference made interesting—even amusing. 
Swamp and Dune. By Willard N. Clute. 92 pp. Clute.................. 1.50 


Botanizing the year round in these regions. 
Seed Dispersal, a Student-made Book. By William A. Matheny, Editor. 
RN) PI ra dacs Sain Ona oe eu SS ad aWew hee eased sae seakeanwne 1.50 
Eight comprehensive illustrated chapters on this phase of botany. 


The Vegetable Industry. By Henry Albert Jones and Samuel Leonard 


I ET , ONG go n cen dnsicenccsvcneccesaceccnace 2.25 
A text on production phases, including botany, disease, harvesting. 
School Botany. By Macgregor Skene. vi, 243 pp. Oxford................ 1.50 


As our British cousins study it, simply, and with many informal experiments. 


Ernest H. Wilson—Plant Hunter. By Edward I. Farrington. xxi, 197 pp. 


I Ra tre ea enti a ete Sa car eiaina cian tarde ¥euaan ecards 2.50 
How he obtained marvelous specimens in Chinese wilds, and where to get them now. 
The Cactus and Its Home. By Forrest Shreve. ix, 195 pp. Williams...... 3.00 


Information for the botanist and gardener. . 
Vegetable Crops. By Homer C. Thompson. ix, 560 pp. McGraw........ 5.00 


Distinctly comprehensive reference for agriculture, home economics, and biology 
classes. 


ANIMALS oF Fact AND Fancy 
Glimpses of Familiar Birds. By William H. Carr. 157 pp. Gabriel........ 1.00 


Seventy-two land birds in colored plates, with descriptive page for each. 


Animal Pets: A Study in Character and Nature Education. By Bertha Chap- 


er (er, CNR MM so cu cise s so snctscaveuv ae screracdveceee Rw 5 
Pets—chiefly rabbits—in the schoolroom and camp. 
The Bird Book. By Charles P. Shoffner. xi, 363 pp. Stockes............ 2.00 


Concise answers to five hundred questions, with connecting comment. — : 
Our Dogs, What We Should Know about Them. By C. E. Harbison. xiv, 


Practical points from first buying to winning blue ribbons; treating Fido as one 
of the family. A e Wiad: 
The Astonishing Ant. By Julie Closson Kenley. xii, 250 pp. Appleton..... 2.50 
Clever comment that makes you feel as if you had visited Antland. 


Butterfly and Moth Book. By Ellen Robertson-Miller. xxii, 285 pp. 


ee re ee ei ae satu Gen aA MOT ne ade eae 2.50 
Word, pen, and photo pictures, with special attention to scientific names. 
Outdoorland. By Robert W. Chambers. vi, 312 pp. Appleton.............. 2.50 


Animal life in fields, rivers, orchards, in bright and simple presentation. 
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Dwellers of the Silences. By Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 345 pp. Dodd........ $2.50 
— descriptive stories of wild life in and upon air, sea, ice, jungle, and 
esert. 
The Life Story of Beasts. By Eric Fitch Daglish. 223 pp. Morrow........ 3.00 


The family life, the daily life, the home life of humble creatures, with an interesting 
chapter on “Intelligent” life. 


The Insect Menace. By L. O. Howard. xvi, 347 pp. Century...........- 3.50 
A militant insect empire has the power to overwhelm man, unless— 


. % 
Bar-Rac: The Biography of a Raccoon. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. “ql pp. 


EEN ESL LLL ALE LO OE ILE REL EL LS AE RARE 1.50 
Antics of a playful pet, delightfully described. 
Social Behavior in Insects. By A. D. Imms. ix, 117 Pp. Mac Veagh..... 1.50 


An illustrated yoo guy * inguiring into form and 

The Ideal Boston Terrier. my oon hine Z. Rine. xvi, “192 Os I. sv'S vee 2.00 
One whole book on one 4 breed of popular dog 

Silver Boy, the Gray Fox of Topanga. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. 265 pp. 


SR Ste Crh tC cGes Loukas uh ahbu bey sob Re eeiswaa oak sions 694936 6-0.000:0% 2.00 
Vivid story of a fox that made friends with a man 
Malibu: A Nature Story. By Vance Joseph Hoyt. 272 pp. Lothrop....... 2.00 
A deer and a puma became partners in resisting man. 
Wonders of the Ant World. By Hanns Evers. x, 233 pp. Dodd......... 2.50 
nts the world over: they are found to be amazingly like men! 
The Life of a Butterfly. By Friedrich Schnak. 278 pp. Houghton........ 2.50 


Pn y ‘does for butterflies and moths what Maeterlinck did for bees.” 
Thirty Years’ War for Wild Life. By William T. Hornaday. xvi, 292 pp. 
ELL LLL EN IIE IEE LIE EA 2.50 


Vigorous demand for limits to “the huge armies of game destroyers.”” Part i— 
The Dark Side; Part [1—The Bright Side. 


Zoology—A Textbook for College and University Students. By F. E. Chidester. 


ee rc csre vibe cece sas phober hee renee soe 6% 3.75 
Comprehensive; of value for high school reference. 
Animal Bwology. By Michael F. Guyer. xii, 744 pp. Harper.............. 3.75 


A large book, suitable for high school reference; based on fundamental concep- 
tions (organs, heredity, evolution, etc.) rather than phyl 


a. 
Fundamentals of Insect Life. By C. L. Metcalf and W. P. Flint. xi, 581 pp. 
McGrew Se oe eee aa oe at eRe ial oehib gk Sain euieie-ess 4.00 
ecommended for helpful reference in high school classes. 
Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. By Frank M. Chapman. 
en ee eS 5 sce e sb enke dese naSAbD Es see dee chadececes OAT 


A standard handbook revised to conform to the classification of the American 
Ornithologists Union. Contains field keys. 


MAN AS A LIVING CREATURE 
Lire Our or Doors 
The Doorway to Nature. By Raymond T. Fuller. xii, 284 pp. Day........ $2.50 


Chatty instructions to those who would start from ignorance and proceed by easy 
stages to an understanding of the great outdoors. Uniqu 


e. 
Zane Grey's Book of Camps and Trails. By Zane Grey. ix, 211 pp. 
EE Sse Gh he cccs caus bh bskbeis sons ssh cRGENeS book ieee ek ew se ve oanass's 2.00 


A reissue. The author takes his son on a big-game hunt in Arizona. 


Tue Foops o-r Man 
The Complete Cook Book. By. Mrs. Jennie Day Rees. xix, 320 pp. McKay. 1.00 


From the soup to the candy, with concise directions for 750 dishes. 


The Woman’s World Cook Book. By Lily Hoxworth Wallace. 468 pp 


ES LS NHS Roe Sa SE eS AO eet ae aS 2.50 
Far more than mere recipes; lavishly illustrated; much on service, diet, taste. 
Tables of Food Values. By Alice V. Bradley. 128 pp. Manual Arts....... 2.00 
Comprehensive reference for chemical and nutritive values. 
Simple Vegetarian Cookery. By Dr. Paul Corton. 299 pp. McKay....... 2.00 


A European dietary and cook book, full of dishes strange to American palates. 


HEALTH THROUGH EXERCISE 
The Story of Athletics. By Marian King. 156 pp. Harper 
The history of sixteen sports, with story of Olympic games. 
Play the Game! The Book of Sport. By Mitchell V. Charnley, Editor. 
Te NE ee ah nn So 


Interviews with stars of five major and several minor sports. 
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$250 Track Aaiotics Ads to Date. By Ellery H. Clark. xxii, 152 PP. Duffield. . .$2.00 
m devotes a chapter to each of seventeen even 
Football ‘Today vond T omorrow. By William W. Roper. 183. pp. Duffield... 2.50 
A renowned coach Presents a stimulating discussion for players and onlookers, 
with a chapter on “Any Boy Can Be a Player.’ 2.50 


Learning Lawn Tennis. By Betty Nuthall. 240 pp. Duffield... 
Over Physical Capacity Tests. By Frederick Rand Rogers. viii, 53 pp. Barnes.. .75 


champion patiently presents the rules and strategy. 


$250 Techniques on strength and endurance tests on the body, with interpretations. 
Exercise and Its Physiology. By Adrian G. Gould and Joseph A. Dye. 
Nan cn weithn Lon dashes wc denen a maswhae anes seenesee 3.00 
Scientific truths as to exercise and physical development. rw level. 
Injuries and Sport. By C. B. Heald. xxiv, 543 pp. Oxford.............. 8.00 


The most comprehensive “first aid” work we have seen, including both diagnosis 
and treatment. 


Tue Heartu or Man 


$10 Man and Microbes. By Stanhope Bayne-Jones. x, 128 pp. Williams....... 1.00 
“Adam had ’em.” Concisely historical and practical. 

$50 Home Nursing and Child Care. By C. E. Turner, Nell J. Morgan, and 

SNR NE, “WMO ERO. oie c cncsiicee svicncscccesescaces 1.20 

Very practical for youthful nurses and mothers’ reference. 

$100 Safety Education. By Idabelle Stevenson. x, 157 pp. Barnes............ 1.00 
A practical handbook for instruction on how to avoid many types of injury. 

$250 The Story of Health. By Hope Holway. ee a ae 1.25 


A history of man’s struggle against “evil spirits” leading to modern hygiene. 
The Prevention of Disease in the Community. By Curtis M. Hillard. viii, 


NS or eta an ee easier aie ace Moa aveae eee area dae es 1.75 
- Newest strat in organized warfare against contagion. 

Child Care and Training. By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. 
I PU Sons wisi rail onas eras eckstaren vivre <inialnses 5 0.6 wena nace 2.00 


Physical and mental care, with much_ practical geqahonrey. 
Science m the Service of Health. By Elliott R. Downing. vii, 320 pp. 
ean ea Late dis Seda an cas <'s-s\ oon wingo.c we eees vee eee eles 2.00 
Great names and events in the history of health. 
Personal Hygiene Applied. By Jesse Feiring Williams. 520 pp. Saunders... 2.25 
Revised and reset edition of popular test, with new teaching aids. 
Health Horizons. Compiled by Jean Broadhurst and Marion Olive Lerrigo. 
es nce Rcaiva ec mkd ky aks haeh waned s sdvwalcwew es 3.00 


Concise source material culled from science, history, medicine, etc., applied to 
twenty-three aspects of ey health. 


Over Health and Human Welfare. By William E. Burkard, Raymond L. Chambers, 
$250 and Frederick W. Maroney. vii, 532 pp. Lyons..............2-eeeeeees 1.40 
A text of broadly presented hygiene, with a new chapter on adolescence. 
Microbes and Ultramicrobes. By A. D. Gardner. viii, 120 pp. Mac Veagh.. 1.50 

Newest information on viruses and bacteriophage. 
The Lungs and the Early Stages of Tuberculosis. By Lawrason Brown and 
NN, OO, IN ona pcsckevecestesecceeceseosins 1.50 
Prevention the keynote in popular presentation. : , : 
The Young Doctor Thinks Out Loud. By Julian P. Price. ix, 187 pp. 
Aegiten SRA eis ti BE aio cia ace sas SARK Oe FRR Rw ER WAS rine rae awe 1.50 
eas for the young fellow thinking of medicine as a 
Health Through Will Power. By James J. Walsh. xvid, i, 288 pp. Stratford. 2.00 


The will in triumph over pain in many ills—even coughs and colds; suggestions 
from a physician to patients and colleagues. 


Prneie of Home Nursing. By Emma Louise Mohs. 303 pp. Saunders.... 2.00 
College level; well arranged for practical high school reference. 
Pathology, Bacteriology, and Applied Immunology for Nurses. By Robert A. 
SE OE EIR. MEMINIE 5 wisicis nan oa Weine weirs Ce cawsicicgeeeves's cows 2.00 
Nursing school level; reference for high school classes. . 
Modern Hebrew Orthopedic Terminology. By Henry Keller. xvii, 192 pp. 
rt ecg ok Solna enh ale oc AEN GAGs Od ei Kamniw wie oeccucaaa 2.50 


The development of eee science concerning cripples by Hebrew physicians 
eo the ag 


The Home Care of the "infant Child. By Frederick F. Tisdall. 292 pp. 
Ns eat 2s ee USE U Sean eSVIR CERN 5a dO 0a ¥E Rise KEW aie e Healer 3.00 


Helpful for home economics and physiology classes, or for those who must “stay 
at home tomorrow and take care of the baby.” 
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Nutrition and Physical Fitness. By L. Jean pl 554 pp. Saunders..... $3.00 
New text presenting rules for diet from infancy 
Health and Its Maintenance. By Bertha “Stuart 'D Dyment. xvii, 472 pp. 
i ee uc aera CLOel SE atl ge 644bal ae bs Saene seéantoukhekas 3.50 


A ois on hygiene for women. College level; excellent reference for high school 


we... of Health. By T. Bruce Fitzpatrick and Alfred F. Huettner. 
a dev n an chiuG eG keh bhbea ens Sabb bSah bie oo aie n Xe s:5055* > 3.80 


College level; comprehensive high school reference, with latest facts. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT oF Man 


Mound Builders. By Harold L. Madison. 26 pp. Cleveland Museum...... 15 
Illustrated pocket guide to aborigines of the Mississippi and Ohio Valleys. 
Indian Homes. By Harold L. Madison. 39 pp. Cleveland Museum........ 5 


Pocket guide to location, form and construction of aborigineal homes from 
Alaska to Florida. 


Guide Leaflet for Amateur Archeologists. Edited by Committee. 11 pp. 


ee oe Ene LE OA bho pine aoxne oo 25 
Just what and what not to do when you find an ancient Indian grave. 
Mastering Your Own Mind. By James Alexander. 58 pp. Funk.......... ae 
Mental recipes—for example, how to overcome “the blues.” Helpful. 
The World’s Family. By Helen Corke. 179 pp. Oxford................ 1.25 


Elementary story of mankind's ey under various forms of government 
up to the “Great Quarrel” of 1914-1918 


You and Your Work. By I. David Cohen and Richard A. Flinn. ix, 197 pp. 


eS BRE Oe EE ee eee 1.40 
Practical guidance toward good jobs—some scientific. 
Science and Religion: A Symposium. xi, 175 pp. Scribner................ 1.75 


Twelve noted British scientists, churchmen, editors, contribute to reconciliation. 
For seniors, 


Sons of Earth. By Kirtly F. Mather. xv, ee 3.50 
A history of mankind, by a geologist using archeological data. 

Why Be Afraid? By Leon Mones. 103 pp. Stratford..................... 1.00 
The psychology of an emotional disturbance—and suggested cure. 

Lives in the Making. By Hanry Neuman. xiv, 370 pp. Appleton.......... 2.25 


Concrete discussions of scientific ways to influence character. 
Has Science Discovered God? By Edward H. Cotton, Editor. lviii, 307 pp. 
AREER IE SR Sie aE 3.50 


Sixteen noted scientists—such as Conklin, Millikan, Eddington, Einstein—give 
affirmative though varied answers. For serious seniors. 


Biology of Human Affairs. By Edward M. East, Editor. xi, 399 pp. McGraw 3.50 


Twelve noted biologists philosophically discuss present complexities of living. 





Related Pamphlets in the “Reading with a Purpose” Series of the American Library 
Association : 


Farm Life Problems and Opportunities. By Clarence Poe. 36 pp. A. L. A...$0.35 
Concise philosophy and study ide, with suggested books. 
Latin America. By James G. McDonald. SM Rs Bg Phin dsb vasiewsssncecs 35 


Suggested studies, —_ bibliography, as to the economic geography of our 
southern neigh 


The Pacific Area in Taternational Relations. By J. B. Condliffe. 43 pp. 
URES Ts (UC CueNt Cl ce Laedbbban chuak beaks oheiekbonk ose guess inncnt 35 
Geography linked with political economy in that broad area. 
volution. By J. Arthur Thomson. 48 pp. 
Outlining facts and suggesting further reading. 
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TEACHERS AND READING 


J. H. DILLARD 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
I 

During a wait some evenings ago in a railroad station a gentleman stand- 
ing near waved his hand and ventured the remark, “That's the worst sight 
in America.” I could not for the moment guess what he meant. I did not 
see what it was that he embraced in that wave of his hand—what it was that 
he condemned in that sweeping statement. I did not wish to be rude and 
ignore him, and I was looking for the worst sight in America, when he went 
on to say, “Well, I won’t say absolutely the worst, but one of the worst. 
Think of feeding on that, choosing that food. But that must be what is 
wanted, or it would not be there.” Then it dawned on me that my emphatic 
friend had waved toward the news-stand, which seemed more than usually 
brilliant with yellows and reds, pinks, greens, and blues. 

For some years I myself had been growing into a state of mind approach- 
ing this. The gates were not opened, so I asked him why it should be so. 
“Oh,” he said, “so many educated with no education, or not enough. They 
know how to read, yes, but read what? There you see it. As long as we 
have that exhibition we shall not get beyond Main Street.”’ I should like to 
have had the opportunity of making further acquaintance and of knowing 
at least my friend’s calling, but his gate had opened and with good-night he 
was gone. 

His parting shot about Main Street made me wonder whether it would 
not be a good idea for the schools to have the definite aim of civilizing us 
cut of the Babbitt circle and Main Street. To this end it seemed that per- 
haps the best way might be to concentrate for a while on the point of taste 
in reading. It might be a case of ab uno disce omnia. It might be that with 
better taste in reading would come a finer culture all around. 

There is one fact I think we have to face—namely, that we have gone so 
far in general education that our only salvation lies in going farther. We 
must gladly pay the price of democracy. Judgment of the culture of the 
age of Pericles or of the culture of the age of Louis XIV, even that far 
down, may be based on the degree of culture of the enlightened small minor- 
ity, but not so in our modern day. The judgment of our culture is bound 
to include the people at large. The great public have learned to read—some- 
thing ; we have learned to think—about anything to a certain extent; we have 
learned to appreciate—some things. A general culture of some sort is aloose, 
the leashes are off. Our tone is bound to be set by the extent and the quality 
of the thoughts and appreciations of the people at large. 
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We have gone so far that we cannot stop short of having culture of the 
people by the people and for the people, and we shall be judged accordingly. 
We ought to be. We entered upon the great adventure and we must see it 
through not only in government, but in education and culture. We cannot 
stop where we are. One is tempted to say, Better not to have learnt to read 
than to read and prefer so much of the colored matter over which my indig- 
nant friend waved his disapproving hand. For consider the amount of false 
sentiment, melodramatic virtue, strained smartness, and bad English on that 
news-stand, and almost any sweeping statement seems pardonable. Yet I 
think we need not feel the despair which showed on my friend’s face. Is 
not the intermediate state, on Main Street, inevitable? We are on the road 
which will in time lead beyond. But to get beyond we must adopt certain 
improvements in our vehicles of advancement. 


II 

Education is the only way we know. If education is to embrace the 
whole population, it must be public education for most of us. It is a truism 
that only by public taxation can adequate financial support be supplied. And 
is not this the way in which it ought to be supplied? All the philanthropists 
and foundations together could not donate enough to do the job. We are 
already spending what seems in the aggregate a huge amount in public edu- 
cation, and we are finding this amount too small. To mention one item 
alone of forced economy, we are finding that the present amount compels the 
allotment of far too many pupils to the teacher. But even as it is, the amount 
spent is large enough to show that the public believe in, and depend on, pub- 
lic education as the basis of progress. That it should be set in the way of 
getting better results is the vital problem. 

If there be one wish on which I suppose we all agree it is that our public 
schools should do their work well. There may be some disagreement as to 
what we exactly mean by doing the work well. Some might write the bill of 
particulars in a slightly different way from others. But would not all in- 
clude some such program as this? First, the young people coming out of 
schools should have secured a fair amount of knowledge ; second, they should 
have been set in the way, by habits of study and accurate thinking, of in- 
creasing this elementary knowledge; third, they should have acquired some 
appreciation of whatsoever things are true, beautiful, and good, and some 
power of discrimination between what is genuine and what is false in art, in 
literature, and in life. That is, the pupils should have been provided with 
elements of knowledge in the accepted branches of study, should have ac- 
quired the power to help themselves to further knowledge and its applica- 
tions, and should have attained some growth in correct taste and conduct. 
In other words, we have a right to expect that the young man and the young 
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woman, after schooling, should have more knowledge, more power, and finer 
perceptions. 

Now there is no doubt that after several generations of pretty general dif- 
fusion of school facilities people are beginning to feel some disappointment 
as to the results. We still believe in our great system of education. There 
seems no diminution of faith that the right results must somehow be at- 
tained. But there are notes of disappointment, and criticisms are heard that 
especially in the item of appreciation and discrimination our wide-flung edu- 
cation has failed. Whatever the criticisms may be as to increase of knowl- 
edge and ability to get on in practical ways, there is a very general feeling 
that the schools have somehow failed to beget in pupils the spirit of appre- 
ciation for those richer things in life which find expression in literature and art. 

Perhaps we may reduce the demand to the single word culture, a word 
which has been much abused, but remains very useful and expressive. We 
may ask simply, Are the schools making due progress in creating for the 
young generation a background and an atmosphere of culture? We all say 
of course that this is the work of the home. But suppose the home itself 
lacks the ways of culture, cannot the schools make at least some amends? 
Is not this a reasonable expectation as a part of doing their work well? Is 
not cultured taste a part of education? Have we not a right to expect of 
education the cultivation of a taste for reading which would enable the grad- 
uate to choose that which is helpful and civilizing rather than what is pruri- 
ent, shallow, and debasing ? 


Ill 
I said we needed to improve our vehicles of advancement. I recall an- 


other incident. Several years ago two unofficial inspectors made a tour of 
visitation in high schools and teachers colleges, and in so-called normal 
schools, a name no longer popular. We saw much of what we judged to be 
good teaching and also much of what we judged to be poor teaching, but 
apart from the question of teaching we saw much, or rather the lack of 
much, which may be imagined from the following incident: We were visit- 
ing a class in domestic science in a large northern normal school. It was 
taught by a young lady who had graduated two years previously from an- 
other normal school. We happened to strike an hour when she was lectur- 
ing to the class. Her talk was interesting. I have no doubt she had her sub- 
ject very well in hand. During the quarter of an hour of our stay in the 
room I had experienced a slight shock at three or four breaks, like “between 
you and I,” but I was not quite prepared for the parting words. We were 
taking leave in the usual vapid way, excusing the interruption, expressing in- 
terest, etc., when she gave us an honest smile and said, “Oh, I don’t mind 
visitors. I’m glad you folks come in.” Now this young woman is an ex- 
treme perhaps, but still a type, of many men and women who are teaching 
in many parts of the country. They may be fine young Americans full of 
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ambition and good impulses, but they have little conception of all that part of 
life which is included in the term culture. Her speech betrayed her. 

One more incident occurs to me. I was on a steamer with half a dozen 
young graduates of a teachers college all of whom had been booked for po- 
sitions as teachers for the following session. I fell in with them and found 
them bright and alert. I happened to be rereading on deck John Stuart 
Mill’s Autobiography, a book teachers should know, and I was surprised to 
find that not one of them had ever heard of John Stuart Mill. During fre- 
quent meetings I had other surprises too numerous to mention. The fact is 
that these young people, who were going to teach, knew little more of great 
literature and art than so many infants. It was not their fault, since they 
had never been put in the way of learning. Their diplomas had brought to 
them practically nothing of the qualities for which the word culture stands. 

Of course it does not follow that the mere fact of being ignorant of the 
names of John Stuart Mill and Botticelli, or of the uncertainty whether 
Raphael was French or Italian, necessarily means the utter lack of culture. 
The name is legion of those who know the outlines of the history of litera- 
ture and art, and yet have nothing of the spirit which gives life to the knowl- 
edge. Lists of names and dates are well, but they may be lacking without 
serious injury to the artistic appreciation and the satisfaction that comes from 
such appreciation. My young friends were surprisingly short of both outer 
and inner knowledge of the great men with whose work in the world they 
should have made at least some acquaintance. 


Now why did these young teachers-to-be have so little knowledge of good 
literature and so little sense of its cultural value? They probably came from 
Main Street homes. But what had been done for them in the schools on the 
cultural side of their education? Our whole argument lies here. It hap- 
pened that I was acquainted with the president of their school, a man thor- 
oughly trained in methods and management, but without scholarship or cul- 
ture. An up-to-date educator, full of energy and able in many ways, he yet 
lacked the thing needful. The fact is that, in the fine sense of the word, he 
was not really educated. 

Why should we blink the issue that in the schools the precise need is for 
a larger supply of people who are really educated and understand what Alice 
Adams and Babbitt lacked. We shall go on producing Main Street so long 
as we neglect the element of culture in the selection of teachers who are to 
train teachers. The trouble is that this finer element has been neglected. We 
have built a great system, with all the machinery for teacher-training and 
with no end of attention to pedagogical psychology, but in the selection and 
training of teachers we have too much neglected the quality of cultured per- 
sonality. It is this cultural personality which is the greatest need at the pres- 
ent stage of the great adventure of popular education. 




















ERASMUS DARWIN ON BOARDING-SCHOOLS 
LEON H. VINCENT 


Biography abounds in surprises. One always knew, or was supposed to 
know, that Erasmus Darwin, M.D., F.R.S., was the author of Zoonomia 
and of The Loves of the Plants. Yet it may easily have escaped one’s notice 
that he also drew up A Plan for the Conduct of Female Education in Board- 
ing-Schools. A thin quarto of a hundred and twenty-five pages, it was 
printed at Derby, for J. Johnson, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, London. The date 
is 1797, perhaps the very year in which the wise and witty Jane Austen (her- 
self the product of a boarding-school) began the composition of her first 
novel. 

The book has been dealt with, so we are told, by deep thinkers on that 
imtricate problem of the training of the young. We shall not do amiss to 
regard it as, in a way, a contribution to the history of manners. It has a 
documentary value, as have old letters, diaries, hocsehold accounts, and reci- 
pes. Besides getting no little amusement from its pages, we add something 
to our stock of knowledge of the way our ancestors lived. 

There are forty chapters, or sections, in the work, most of them brief, the 
longest and last being merely an eight-page catalogue of books. Among the 
subjects treated are female character, music and dancing, reading, writing, 
grammar, and the languages; arithmetic, geography, and history; heathen 
mythology, polite literature, and the arts and sciences. A chapter is given 
to drawing and embroidery, and seven chapters to morals. Exercise, care 
of the figure—or, as they used to say, ‘the shape’-—dress, amusements, con- 
versation, punishments and rewards, ventilation, diet, and economy, all have 
a place in this comprehensive manual. 

A supplementary chapter, ‘Apology for the Work,’ tells how the book 
came to be written. The two Miss Parkers, presumably close friends as well 
as admirers of the author, had bought a house at Ashbourne in Derbyshire 
some four years since, and set up a boarding-school for young ladies. They 
were so fortunate as to secure excellent teachers in dancing, music, and draw- 
ing, from Nottingham, Derby, and Lichfield, together with ‘a polite emigrant 
‘as French-master.’ They also applied to Dr. Erasmus Darwin for any ideas 
he might furnish them with, on the subject of female education. The school 
having succeeded to their utmost wish, they then expressed a desire that he 
should give to the public what was originally written for their private use. 

We learn from the author that a copy of the manuscript has been seen 
‘by many of the ingenious of both sexes, and much improved by their obser- 
‘vations.’ If the two Miss Parkers were generous in wishing to share with the 
world (including the mistresses of rival schools) that by which they had 
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profited, the amiable Dr. Darwin was no less so in acknowledging his debt 
to his coadjutors, ‘the ingenious of both sexes.’ 

The present writer was so taken with the mingled naiveté and plain com- 
mon sense of the treatise that he read it from cover to cover at a sitting, quite 
overlooking the dedicatory note that follows the title-page. It had a pleas- 
ing sound, that note, is perfectly characteristic of the age, and must be quoted 
in full: 

‘To the parents and guardians, who are solicitous about the education of 
‘their female wards and daughters,—to the governesses of schools instituted 
‘for female tuition,—and to the teachers of young ladies in private families,— 
‘this small work is with all due respect presented By the Author.’ The last 
three words have a line to themselves, and are set up in double pica type 
(24 point). They make a brave show. One contemplates the phrase with 
envious admiration, and has an enlarged sense of the dignity of the profes- 
sion of letters. 

The picture of the ideal girl given in the first chapter will not appeal to 
the modern boarding-school miss, who, with all her charms, is apt to be more 
or less of a hoyden. “The female character,’ says Dr. Darwin, ‘should possess 
‘the mild and retiring virtues rather than the bold and dazzling ones; great 
‘eminence in almost anything is sometimes injurious to a young lady.’ He 
holds that too apparent strength of character is rather alarming, capable of 
frightening even the men. He prefers the pliant disposition to the robust. 
At the same time he admits that there are situations in single life (the school- 
days being over) in which a young woman is justified in cultivating to any 
extent the arts and sciences, whether for amusement or instruction. 

‘And there are situations in the married state; which may call forth all 
‘the energies of the mind in the care, education, or provision, for a family; 
‘which the inactivity, folly, or death of a husband may render necessary.’ 
Women were not emancipated when this book was written, and more than 
seventy years were to elapse before the appearance of John Stuart Mill’s 
trenchant essay on The Subjection of Women. The male of the species, 
however, was what he has always been, capable of inactivity and folly, and 
now and then so inconsiderate as to die. More was needed at such a juncture 
than a pliant disposition, blushes, and a pair of downcast eyes. Dr. Darwin 
frankly admits it. 

In the chapter entitled ‘Languages’ our author is decidedly modern, hold- 
ing, as he did, that Greek and Latin consume years of precious time which 
might otherwise be employed in the acquisition of sciences. Yet he was him- 
self a scholar. Little enough time is spent on the classical tongues in the 
present age, and that little is in a way to become less. Dr. Darwin would 
have young ladies learn French and Italian. ‘They are not so difficult as 
Greek and Jatin, they contain the new books of taste and knowledge, they 
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are convenient for conversing with foreigners, and lastly, ‘they are agree- 
‘able as well as fashionable studies.’ 

He believes in the conversational method, it will be found successful with 
even the youngest children, and quotes John Locke in support of his posi- 
tion. The method is well adapted to schools because the small pupils, ‘the 
‘infantine society,’ learn ‘many things besides language,’ physiognomy for ex- 
ample. Grammar is too hard for very young minds, and may come later. He 
suggests an epitome of Lowth’s Grammar, with improvements by Mr. Horne 
Tooke. 

‘The Rudiments of Taste’ are to be learned, first, from books that treat 
professedly of the subject (Addison, Akenside, Burke, Hogarth, Mason, and 
Wheatley), second, by the study of admired passages from the best authors, 
and third, by prints of beautiful objects and casts of the best antique gems 
and medallions. Objects of Taste (he notes) have hitherto been divided into 
the Sublime, the Beautiful, and the New. Of late a sect has arisen proclaim- 
ing the doctrine of the Picturesque. The reference is to Uvedale Price, whose 
book, An Essay on the Picturesque, had appeared in 1794. Price attached a 
particular meaning to a word that has long since become currerit coin, and 
coin of no fixed denomination. When in need of an adjective we find ‘pic- 
‘turesque’ as handy as the next word. Darwin must have seen the work, he 
has the air of doubting whether the thesis be sound. 

The chapter on ‘The Heathen Mythology’ is amusing. The subject is con- 
nected with the study of taste, ‘and should therefore be taught in boarding- 
‘schools ; as without some knowledge of it the works of painters, statuarists, 
‘and poets, both antient and modern, cannot be understood.’ But there is 
need of caution. A great part of mythology consists of personified vices, and 
‘much care should be taken in female schools, as well as in male ones, to pre- 
‘vent any bad impressions, which might be made on the mind by this kind 
‘of erudition.’ 

Dr. Darwin’s plan is simple. The difficulty is to be met by explaining the 
allegorical meaning of many of these supposed actions of heathen deities. 
Everybody knows that mythology will stand a deal of allegorizing. The dei- 
ties were notorious for loose conduct, and the governess had her work cut out 
for her who should attempt to explain some of their capers. 

The chapter on ‘Polite Literature’—a comprehensive and delightfully old- 
fashioned phrase, by the way—is one of the longest in the book, actually run- 
ning to nine pages. Four kinds of writing are recognized, Dissertations 
(what we now call essays), Plays, Romances, and Poems. As examples of the 
first we have The Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, World, and similar papers, 
all too well known in Darwin’s day to require anything beyond a mere men- 
tion of the name. Plays are classified under three headings, ‘tragical, senti- 
‘mental, and humourous.” Addison’s Cato and the tragedies of Thomson 
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‘consist of fine language.” They do indeed, much too fine the modern reader 
would say. Cumberland’s comedies illustrate the sentimental in dramatic 
composition, and Sheridan’s the humourous. Darwin was not advertising a 
new playwright when he spoke of Sheridan. The Rivals had its premiére 
twenty-two years before this little manual for boarding-schools was compiled. 
It seems incredible. There is almost nothing of the Eighteenth Century about 
the play except the date. 


. Our mentor takes up the question whether young ladies should be taught 
to act in plays themselves, as is done in some boys’ schools. He has his 
doubts. ‘The danger consists in this, lest ‘the acquisition of bolder action, 
‘and a more elevated voice, should annihilate that retiring modesty, and blush- 
‘ing embarrassment, to which young ladies owe one of their most powerful 
‘external charms.’ But he would allow them to repeat scenes from plays, pro- 
vided only the parents and two or three friends were present. 


He divides novels or romances into three groups, the Serious, the Hu- 
mourous, and the Amourous. ‘Of these, the use of the last should be in- 
‘tirely interdicted ; but the first, when well managed, may convey instruction 
‘in the most agreeable and forceable manner.’ At the present day nothing is 
‘intirely interdicted,’ and the demoiselles of the period (whether watched or 
not) will read the worst of novels with a calm that borders on the preter- 
natural. ‘It was not so in the good old days,’ according to a line in a once 
popular song. 

The classification of novels is followed by a list—not meant to be exhaus- 
tive—of fictions that may with safety be placed in the hands of the budding 
maiden or the mature young lady. Sandford and Merton is among them, 
also Tales of the Castle, Robinson Crusoe, and Moore’s Edward; but not 
Moore’s Zeluco, a classic in its way though now entirely neglected. Mention 
is made of Miss Burney’s Evelina, Cecilia, and Camilla, of Emmeline and 
Ethelinda by Charlotte Smith, of Mrs. Inchbald’s A Simple Story, and of 
The Female Quixote by Charlotte Lenox, one and all the productions of 
‘ingenious ladies.’ 

Darwin grants that the humourous novels, which are not written to in- 
flame the passions, convey instruction in so far as they depict real life, Gil 
Blas for example, and Tom Jones. But neither of these is a proper book 
for young readers. Convinced that all novels contain passages that ought to 
be expunged, and that too much novel reading is bad, he will not go so far as 
to prohibit in toto this type of literature. One learns something by it. ‘The 
knowledge may prove startling, may even bring a shock. ‘But,’ he exclaims, 
‘are young women therefore to be kept in intire ignorance of mankind, with 
‘whom they must shortly associate, and from whom they frequently chuse a 
‘partner for life? This would be making them the slaves rather than the 
‘companions of men, like the Sultanas of a Turkish Seraglio. 


And how can 
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‘young women, who are secluded from the other sex from infancy, form any 
‘judgment of men if they are not to be assisted by such books, as delineate 
‘manners ?” 

The incident he gives to illustrate and support his view stirs us to mirth. 
It relates to an heiress who had been persuaded to marry the man of her peo- 
ple’s choice, and afterwards found him to be disagreeable and selfish. Speak- 
ing to a friend of the ill-humor of her husband, she lamented that she had 
been forbidden to read novels. ‘If I had read such books,’ said she, ‘before I 
‘was married, I should have chosen better; I was told that all men were alike 
‘except in respect to fortune.’ 


The section on ‘Arts and Sciences’ has a modern note. As the author of 
The Loves of the Plants (with copious Notes), a poet who was at the same 
time a man of science, Darwin would be for more than a sentimental interest 
in flowers. He wants young ladies primed with facts, and tells them how to 
go about it. The works of Linnaeus had been translated by a society in Lich- 
field, and were available. So too were Lee’s /ntroduction to Botany and Miss 
(or Mrs.) Jackson’s Botanical Dialogues for the Use of Schools. He does 
not forbear to remark that the philosophical part of the subject may be agree- 
ably learned from the notes to his own Botanic Garden, ‘whether the poetry 
be read or not.’ Horace Walpole liked the poetry, arch-railer though he was. 
It is now the custom to mock at it—without, however, taking the trouble to 
read it first. 

For chemistry Darwin advises certain elementary text-books by Lavoisier 
and others. Three years only had elapsed since the great French man of 
science had perished by the guillotine. Darwin makes a touching allusion to 
Lavoisier, whose death was an irreparable loss to the world. An occasional 
remark of this sort, a simple passing word, gives this little manual a docu- 
mentary value. 

The modern note comes out again in the recommendation that astronomy, 
hydrostatics, mechanics, and optics, ‘with the curious addition of electricity 
‘and magnatism,’ be acquired by attending lectures in experimental philosophy 
such as are occasionally given by itinerant professors of those recondite sub- 
jects. It had not occurred to the present writer that the peripatetic lecturer 
was at large at so early a date as 1797. Darwin thought that voung ladies 
should know something of the arts and manutactories ‘which adorn and en- 
rich this country ;’ the cotton-mills on the Derwent, the potteries in Statford- 
shire, the iron-foundries in Shropshire, the various industries of Birmingham 
and Manchester. Such studies do not fall in the province of a boarding- 
school, illuminating as they must certainly be, and our author suggests that 
the parents of the young ladies take them about in the summer vacation. 

The chapters on ‘Exercise’ and ‘Air’ bring out two points—namely, that 
what is today called physical culture was in its infancy, if, indeed, it could 
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be said to exist; and that the value of a plentiful supply of fresh air was 
beginning to be generally recognized. Bedrooms and schoolrooms ought to 
be well ventilated, and young ladies should be encouraged to amuse them- 
selves out of doors. ‘A constant immersion in pure air is now known to con- 
‘tribute much both to the health of the system, and to the beautiful colour of 
‘the complexion.’ When advising the frequent renovation of the atmosphere 
in schools and dwelling-houses, Darwin uses the then current phrase ‘vital 
‘air,’ meaning oxygen. Priestley had discovered this gas in 1774, but the six- 
syllable descriptive adjective he applied to it had a formidable look. Con- 
dorset’s ‘vital air’ was the popular designation. 

In dealing with such distinctively feminine topics as ‘Dress’ and the ‘Care 
‘of the Shape’ our author is courageous and resourceful. He believes that 
young ladies should be encouraged to pay attention to what they put on their 
backs. (We have yet to learn that they were ever indifferent to the matter.) 
An elegant simplicity is to be preferred to a superabundance of ornament. 
The form of the dress must necessarily vary with the fashion of the time, 
but one need not go to extremes. ‘When large hoops were in general use, 
‘which so totally militate with all ideas of beauty and grace, ladies of taste 
‘wore them as small as custom would allow.’ And they were equally careful 
in respect to the ear-rings of the present day, ‘an indecorous fashion,’ re- 
minding us of the savage state of mankind. Long, pendant, and complicated 
ear-rings, however they may add to the dignity of riper years by their cost- 
liness, are unbecoming to young ladies. 

Darwin is prepared to nod approval when the appearance of utility in dress 
suggests an excuse for wearing certain ornaments, a diamond pin, a string 
of pearls, a tortoise-shell comb, et cetera. ‘Other ornaments, which bear no 
‘analogy to use in dress, should be sparingly worn; lest they give an idea, 
‘that they were designed to display the pride of the possessor, rather than to 
‘decorate her person. ‘These are sometimes seen so ill placed as to make de- 
‘formities conspicuous, as a number of rings on fingers distorted with gout, 
‘or splendid buckles on turned-in feet.’ 

The Doctor has for a moment dropped girls to take up dowagers, a type 
that he evidently viewed with a complacent eye, but only when the figure, 
bearing, and costume agreed with his ideal. He gives a sketch of one, a mag- 
nificent creature, with white ostrich-feathers rising on her head and a train 
of silk sweeping on the ground behind. Not entirely hygienic, that train, but 
adding the element of beauty which ‘consists of lines flowing in easy curves, 
‘according to the analysis of Hogarth.’ Possibly the lady was addicted to 
white hair-powder and rouge, a venial sin in a dowager. But ‘paint and pow- 
‘der are wholly inadmissible in the dress of young ladies,—for reasons that 
are specified. 


sy no means the least instructive part of the manual is to be found on 
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the last page, a statement of the terms on which the Miss Parkers will accept 
pupils. We learn what it cost in 1797 to educate a daughter. Board for the 
year (presumably the academic year) came to 18 pounds and 18 shillings. 
The sum might as well have been 19 shillings, but the heads of the school 
understood their business. They knew the feminine instinct for a bargain, 
and how most mothers would be caught by a rate that lopped off a couple of 
shillings from the last pound. The entrance-fee, however, was 2 pounds, 
plus the shilling lost on the board-bill. The Miss Parkers were adroit. 

The third item reads, “Tea, if required, per quarter, 10 shillings and six- 
‘pence.’ Tea is always required. The most unreasonable parent can have 
taken no exception to this charge. Nor to the next one, which reads, ‘Wash- 
‘ing, per quarter, 14 shillings.’ Were the value of money then what it is now, 
the charge would amount to barely a dollar a month. How could it be done 
otherwise than by making slaves of the servants? And slaves they were, but 
used to being so. 

For instruction in geography there was a fee of 10 shillings and sixpence 
per quarter. This fascinating branch of learning seems to have been regarded 
asa luxury. French (under the ‘polite emigrant’), music, dancing; and draw- 
ing were all extras; the charge for each was fixed at a guinea. The pupils 
were not to arrive empty-handed in the matter of equipment. ‘Each young 
‘lady is required to bring one pair of sheets, two towels, a knife and fork, 
‘and a silver spoon.’ One is reminded of the proud and doting father whose 
efforts in behalf of his precious child are celebrated in an early poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


He sent her to a stylish school ; 
’T was in her thirteenth June; 
Aad with her, as the rules required, 
“Two towels and a spoon.” 


The two towels and a spoon may have been a customary offering on ar- 
rival, and in a way symbolical, a proof that the young lady belonged to a 
family inured to the use of such articles. The coincidence between the line 
in a satirical poem and a similar line in the Miss Parkers’ announcement is 
both odd and entertaining. We need be under no apprehension as to a pupil's 
well-being and comfort. The ladies of Ashbourne would never restrict a 
girl to the single pair of sheets that she brought from home. 

This little work is filled with suggestive matter. It deserves a reading if 
only because of the clever man who wrote it. The author is pedagogue, fam- 
ily physician, censor of manners and morals, arbiter of fashion, and scientific 
enthusiast all in one. Often quaint, he is always sensible. His remarks on 
compassion, veracity, prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, and the like 
are always pointed and often quotable. He is precise, going into such minutiae 
as the proper position of a pupil at her desk when writing, the manner of 
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holding the pen, the expression of the countenance. As a matter of fact 
there is very little that he does not touch on, whether it be rewards and pun- 
ishments or lisping, squinting, and kibed heels. 

A capital essay might be based on the really unpretentious volume. What- 
ever form the essay took, it would have a certain value. It might be a study 
of the type of school and governess that was in full flower in 1797, and which 
(in a greatly modified form) still exists. One may see—in a town like Folk- 
stone for example—the girls returning from church on a pleasant Sunday 
morning in early June, the column headed by a couple of teachers and two 
more for the rear guard. ‘Such a silly little school,’ said an American girl 
who was placed in one while her parents toured the Continent for a winter. 
And those silly little schools taught their pupils to speak the English lan- 
guage idiomatically and to write it with grace and charm. Now and then 
they turned out a Jane Austen or a George Eliot. 

The essay, with Dr. Darwin’s book for text or point of departure, might 
take a philosophic form as well as a historical. Certain theories about the 
training of the young were in the air. The manual brings them out to a cer- 
tain extent. We should like to know in what degree the Doctor was influ- 
enced by ideas that had become (or were becoming) common property, and 
what part of the treatise was his, and his alone. Such a study should be writ- 
ten by an educational expert. It should be as scientific as the endowments 
of the writer will permit and as the needs of the present day demand. At 
the same time the touch need not be heavy. As Lowell once remarked, ‘a 
‘thought is none the less profound because the limpidity of its expression al- 
‘lows us to measure it at a glance.’ 














THE TEACHERS COLLEGE IN RELATION TO THE 
TRAINING OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LUCILE F. FARGO 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Some four years since, there was carried on at the University of Chicago 
a series of studies relating to the curricula of library schools! and eventuating 
in the preparation of textbooks suited to such curricula, One of these studies 
had to do with the curriculum in school librarianship.? Those of us who were 
connected with the study discovered very soon that our chief difficulty lay, not 
in the organization of materials for the instruction of the school librarian, but 
in determining the functions of such a librarian. The techniques of librarian- 
ship had already been pretty well defined and standardized. Our task was to 
determine (1) whether the functions of the school librarian were essentially 
different from those of other librarians, and if so (2) how standard prac- 
tice could be modified, adapted, and welded into a special curriculum in school 
librarianship. 

I cannot go into the ramifications of that study. For present purposes it 
will suffice to present, almost in outline form, the conclusions finally arrived 
at and their outcome in a textbook. 

Briefly, then, we had first to consider the functions of the library—any 
library. Dean Hawks of Columbia has defined a library as “knowledge made 
accessible.” This is sufficiently comprehensive if you define knowledge broad- 
ly enough. But to clarify our thinking we shall probably want to add that 
it is the function of the library not only to make knowledge accessible, but 
to enrich the experience of its patrons through reading. 

Given this definition of a library, the librarian becomes a liaison officer, a 
quartermaster, a purveyor or press agent of literature—what you will, so long 
as you think of him as the channel through which the storehouse of printed 
information on the one hand is made accessible to, or, to use a common phrase, 
is “sold” to, the public on the other. Nor does the basic function of the 
school librarian differ essentially, unless perhaps in the tendency to emphasize 
the selling function, otherwise known as reading stimulation or reading guid- 
ance. The problem of school librarianship is not, therefore, the development 
of a new science or art of librarianship, but the adaptation of standard prac- 
tice to meet the school situation. The school librarian is a “special’’ librarian, 
ranking with hospital librarians, business librarians, college librarians—the 


*The American Library Association Curriculum study under the direction of Dr. 
W. W. Charters. 

*Fargo, L. F., The Library in the School. American Library Association. 1930. 
(Library Curriculum Studies.) 
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entire group of librarians who, by reason of a particular clientele, must ad- 
just skills and standard practice to the specific situation. In the case of the 
school librarian we have one who is expert in serving a group composed of 
pupils and teachers engaged in the organized pursuit of education. 

This is school librarianship undefiled. If, in any given school, the duties 
of librarianship must be combined with those of the classroom teacher, our 
problem is more confused—or rather, more complicated as to training, for 
the individual concerned must obviously be familiar with two sets of skills— 
those of the organizer and distributor and those of the instructor. 


For clarity, let us at first disregard this hybrid person, the part-time or 
teacher-librarian, and confine our thinking to the one whose duties do not 
involve classroom instruction. What then is comprehended in the two out- 
standing functions of school librarianship: making knowledge accessible to 
teachers and pupils, and enriching the experience of boys and girls through 
reading ? 

During the last fifty years, librarians have been busy building up standard 
patterns of procedure. Whether or no this process is sufficiently advanced to 
constitute a science may be an open question. But by common consent we 
habitually speak of “courses in library science.”” The acquisition and process- 
ing of printed materials has, for example, been so systematized that we can 
say what is good practice and what is not; and the prospective librarian may 
learn from a text® as well as from observation and experience in the college 
library, how and where to order books to secure the best service; how to se- 
cure the most liberal discounts, the most serviceable binding and excellent 
typography, out-of-print titles, desirable editions. 

All this is obviously an important part of making printed knowledge ac- 
cessible. But it is only the beginning. The librarian must also know how 
to record and prepare for service the materials received. This involves mak- 
ing a business record; setting up a binding system; classifying, cataloging 
and indexing. 

But the librarian should not be limited to the materials immediately under 
her hand. Organizations of a professional or research character, state de- 
partments, the Library of Congress, even international associations and insti- 
tutions, all offer service, lending and exchange privileges, co-operative oppor- 
tunity. When the dramatic teacher comes in to look up the correct costume 
for an Aztec princess, time and money will be saved if the librarian knows 
that a picture may be borrowed from the art museum or that the state library 
will temporarily lend a Smithsonian report. This is not a far-fetched exam- 
ple. It is in being able to meet just such unexpected demands, demands which 
may arise at any moment, that the school librarian proves her value. Her 


*Drury, F. K. W., Order Work for Libraries. American Library Association. 1930. 
(Library Curriculum Studies. ) 
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course in librarianship will, therefore, include a study of agencies outside the 
school which can be expected to co-operate in making knowledge accessible. 

It is obvious that making printed materials accessible also comprehends 
knowledge on the part of the librarian of equipment for the adequate display 
and effective servicing of library materials. How long and thick should a 
shelf be not to sag? What is the size of a standard filing tray for Library of 
Congress cards? What equipment is needed for the work room? For the 
repair of books? 

More obviously still, the librarian is bound to be expert in the use of the 
tools of research, and co-ordinately, must be cognizant of a variety of such 
tools. Most unfortunate the school whose reference boundaries are circum- 
scribed and comprehended by an encyclopedia (or perhaps two or three) and 
the World Almanac. Valuable books indeed! But not calculated to stir the 
interest of the boy who wants to know how to build a canoe, or of the girl 
who is assigned the glove in relation to chivalry. 

When we get over into the field of the librarian’s duties in connection with 
the enrichment of experience through reading we admittedly approach, if we 
do not actually overlap, the functions of the classroom teacher. Here there is 
no sharp dividing line, no exquisite delimitation of function. But one thing 
does stand out. While the instructor is bound to know expertly only one field 
of printed information, or perhaps two, the librarian must have a speaking 
acquaintance with all. Not for her to say, “I never studied music and there- 
fore I cannot indicate what musical biographies would be most useful to the 
boy who aspires to be a concert singer.” No, indeed! Instead, by ways 
known to librarians, she discovers the pathways to music and hands out David 
Bispham’s A Quaker Singer's Recollections. 

I shall go no further. If you will take the above skills and match them 
against the courses commonly offered by library schools, you will begin to 
see the reason for what sometimes appears to be a rather elaborate curricu- 
lum, especially if, as perhaps you yourself assert, the librarian must be first 
of all a teacher. 

So much for training on the side of librarianship. The next point is the 
matter of adjustment to the school situation; and such adjustment of courses 
presupposes familiarity on the part of the librarian with the school situation. 

Here is where the teachers college and the teachers college library enter 
the picture. Up to this point, training may have been carried on in any in- 
stitution where faculty, equipment, and library facilities were available. But 
the teachers college and its library offer a peculiarly fitting background for 
the orientation of the school librarian. 

In saying this we shall not overlook two important facts: that the prospec- 
tive school librarian’s own personal experience as a school pupil gives valua- 
ble clues to the educational process, as does also teaching experience. In- 
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deed, these clues constituted practically the entire chart by which our earlier 
school librarians guided their courses, many of them with brilliant success. 
But this is the era of specialization. The rapid rise of the teachers college 
evidences acceptance of the principle that education is in itself a science. 
Accordingly, the conclusion as far as the school librarian is concerned is clear. 
Her training as a librarian is wisely combined with or built upon pedagogical 
training. And if we examine the curricula commonly recommended‘ we shall 
find that they bear out this conclusion. 


Reasonably, then, we ask our prospective school librarian to prepare her- 
self on the pedagogical side before undertaking the mastery of special library 
techniques which must be adjusted to the educational situation. It is a little 
difficult to prescribe exactly, for both education and librarianship are many 
sided and are carried on at varying levels all the way from the kindergarten 
to the high school—and the student frequently does not know on what level 
she may land. Safety for her seems consequently to lie in courses providing 
a rather general pedagogical background: educational psychology, the princi- 
ples of education, educational method (in survey), social control or classroom 
management. 

Such courses, plus the observation that goes with them, are, or should be, 
open to the librarian in the teachers college. It is not at all certain, however, 
that the presentation of such subjects on the same plane as their presentation 
for teachers is altogether satisfactory. While the classroom teacher needs a 
detailed teaching method, the librarian profits most by an overview, for her 
function is not classroom management, but co-operation with the classroom 
teacher and her pupils. The teachers college hoping to prepare librarians 
may therefore well consider the organization of a few survey courses in edu- 
cation under instructors who are cognizant of the true nature of the librarian’s 
work. 

The library school, or department of library science, will on its side real- 
ize the constant need for adjustment. Its courses in administration will em- 
phasize administration within the school; its courses in book selection will 
take cognizance of the age levels of school library patrons; its courses in ref- 
erence will indicate how reference work may be conducted to further the de- 
velopment of initiative and the research attitude on the part of the pupil. It 
will itself present at least one methods course designed to prepare the librarian 
to actually teach one subject—namely, the use of books and libraries. 

We need not here run the gamut of the entire library science curriculum. 
Suffice it to say that everywhere the presentation of library techniques will 
be shot through with applications to the educational processes of the school. 


‘American Library Association. Board of Education fer Librarianship. Standards and 
Curricula in School Librarianship. A. L. A., 1927. 
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And now what are the implications of such a program with reference to 
the teachers college and its library? 


Some of the implications have already been covered. But there are oth- 
ers. First, the college is bound to discover instructors who are skilled in the 
dual fields of education and librarianship. This is no easy task, for the union 
of these two fields is comparatively new, and financial rewards are often not 
commensurate with the training and experience required. Excellent libra- 
rians are to be had, but perhaps they cannot instruct; and excellent college 
instructors may know very little of library science. Teacher-training institu- 
tions will for the present have to search long and pay well for the desired 
specialization. 

When we come to the teachers college library the implications of a library 
training program are crystal clear. First of all, the library must be an ex- 
ample of effective organization for educational purposes. It should be staffed 
with professional librarians who in their own contacts with college instructors 
and librarians-in-training in the library school demonstrate the adjustment of 
library service to educational ends. For it must not be overlooked that the 
library school uses the library as its exercise ground. Every library school 
combines theory with practice; daily lessons in reference, for example, are 
followed up with problems to be worked out in the library. 

Another matter which is vital, but which, as Dr. Rosenlof clearly showed 
in his recent study, is frequently overlooked by the teachers college library, 
is the presence of an adequate and well-organized boys’ and girls’ collection, 
presumably in charge of an assistant who is a specialist in her field and who 
knows how to make the collection an effective agency in the training of 
teachers and librarians alike. How are school librarians or the teachers they 
work with to direct and enrich the reading of pupils without the opportunity 
to become familiar with an excellent assortment of books written at the boy 
and girl level? This collection is the reading laboratory of the library school; 
it should also be the laboratory of the teachers college in all problems having 
to do with the choice of reading material for boys and girls. 

A third essential in the set-up for library training is the training-school 
library. In the smaller institution this may be combined with the laboratory 
collection just described. But ideally there should be two collections—first, 
because their functions are different, and, second, because of the old law of 
physics that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time. If 
the boys’ and girls’ laboratory collection is in constant use (as it should be) 
by teachers and librarians in training who are browsing, reading, preparing 
lists and working up assignments, it cannot be simultaneously filled (as it 
should be) with boys and girls from the training school who should be al- 





*Rosenlof, G. W. Library Facilities in Teacher-Training Institutions. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1929, p. 70-77. (Contributions to Education No. 347.) 
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lowed to demonstrate by their activities and the activities of the librarian in 
charge, the effective administration of the library within the school. The 
training school should therefore have its own library. And this library should 
by all means be in charge of a school librarian who is just as expert in her 
field as the training school teachers are in theirs. To this library students of 
library science will be sent for observation and practice. In it they will learn 
better than anywhere else the adjustments essential to successful school libra- 
rianship. 

So far, we have been discussing primarily the set-up for the training of 
the full-time librarian. But the commonly accepted standards for library 
service in the school contemplate part-time library positions.® What can the 
teachers college, its library, and its library school do to meet this situation ? 


In the first place, it must recognize that standards have in many sections 
outstripped organized community library service. They have also outstripped 
the financial ability of the rural school unless one of three situations exists: 
(1) Consolidated school districts, (2) consolidated library service in the 
county or township library serving both the adult community and the schools, 
or (3) consolidated library service for schools only, administered through the 
office of the county or district superintendent of schools.?. In any of the above 
situations it is probable that the pooled financial resources of the district will 
be sufficient to cover the purchase of an adequate book collection and to em- 
ploy the services of an experienced librarian, who, in the guise of supervisor, 
director, or county librarian attends to the organization and distribution of 
the book collection throughout the district, relieving the librarians in the 
schools of the greater part of technical and organizational work such as or- 
dering, classifying and cataloging, and the processing of books preparatory 
to circulation. Under such conditions, the supervising librarian must have 
full training ; but the part-time or teacher-librarians in the schools chiefly need 
training in the selection and use of books for educational ends and in methods 
and devices for the school library. 

It is my personal conviction that in the long run we shall very generally 
have to come to some such arrangements if we are to secure anything like a 
satisfactory library development in the small school. But in the meantime, 
consolidated library service is the exception rather than the rule, and the 
standards proceed on the theory that the part-time or teacher-librarian must 
perform all the functions of librarianship from cataloging on. 

To meet this situation, we have, all over the country, short courses in libra- 
rianship, especially in connection with teachers colleges. Like the Red Cross 





*Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. New Library 
Standards for Secondary Schools. Association, 1929. 

"The first and second have passed the stage of experimentation. See Fargo, Lucile F. 
The Superintendent Makes a Discovery. A. L. A., 1931. The third is still a highly ex- 
perimental enterprise. 
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first-aid courses which we all learned to know during the war, they serve a 
useful purpose in an emergency. But even at that they presuppose expert 
instruction from a staff not overburdened with regular library duties. They 
also presuppose the presence in the college library of the same facilities for 
observation and practice as those required by the full-time library student— 
namely, generous collections of books for boys and girls and a library set-up 
in the training school demonstrating best practice. More than that, the teach- 
ers college library itself must be constantly on the alert to suggest tools and 
devices valuable to the school library. Of this phase I know of nothing so 
complete as the work now being done in Columbia Teachers College Library ; 
exhibits of all sorts introducing teachers and librarians in training to pictures, 
maps, and other visual aids obtainable at small cost; printed lists from every- 
where accompanied by notes telling where to get them or explaining that 
they may be purchased for a few cents at the library desk; open shelves; 
constant publicity through posters and the weekly publication of the library. 

But to return to the abridged curricula for the part-time librarian. They 
are too familiar to need explanation. They are based on elimination: elimi- 
nation of all complicated forms so that the librarian may quickly compile a 
catalog; elimination of all bibliographic aids except those available at small 
cost; excision of courses dealing with the larger aspects of library co-opera- 
tion; limitation of titles considered in reference work to those available in the 
small school; abridgement of book selection courses, for obviously the stu- 
dent cannot read or review very many books in six weeks or twelve. 

Undoubtedly such curricula prepare the part-time librarian to substitute 
order for chaos in the school collection and to save the district money on 
its orders. But it will not take her much further, for these duties will con- 
sume the better part of her limited time. As a matter of fact, the mastery 
of these processes has probably taken so much of her time, even in library 
school, that how-to-do routines have overshadowed the functions of guidance 
and research of which they are the tools. In short, abridged curricula have 
the faults of all short-cut curricula. And yet they very generally have the 
power to so arouse the student’s interest that she wants to go on and become 
a full-time librarian. Here the shoe pinches again, for her short-cut courses 
will not give her advanced credit on the full-time curriculum. Consequently 
she must start all over again. 


In view of such difficulties, Peabody College library school is experiment- 
ing with an arrangement of its full-time curriculum which concentrates basic 
techniques in the first quarter, including a course in library records and meth- 
ods which prepares the librarian to carry out the physical and business or- 
ganization of the book collection. In book selection and reference, emphasis 
is upon criteria and basic tools. In the complicated processes of classification 
and cataloging the student makes but a beginning. But she is made acquainted 
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with correct form and standard tools. In the course of the quarter she is 
introduced to the literature of professional librarianship. With such a start, 
plus the personal guidance of her instructors, to whom she comes very close 
in the carefully supervised work of the school, may she not be as well fitted 
to carry on successfully in her small library as her sister who has hurried 
through an abridged curriculum? Is this not especially true in view of the 
fact that there are now available many excellent little manuals on the organi- 
zation of the small school library which suggest all the short cuts and pro- 
vide her with simple patterns for essential processes? If it seems wise, the 
library school may even allot several class periods to the consideration of 
these tools and to giving practical advice to the prospective part-time libra- 
rian who must cut her coat to suit the cloth. And if she finds librarianship 
stimulating and desirable, she may return to the library school another quar- 
ter and another, building on the initial basic curriculum until she has com- 
pleted a full year’s work fitting her for the full-time position to which she al- 
most invariably aspires if she is an excellent librarian. 

This is our present plan for the part-time librarian who must personally 
accomplish all library organization within the small high school. To her 
more fortunate sister working part time under supervision in a centralized 
system where technical processes such as classification and cataloging are 
cared for in a central office or perhaps the public library, we are giving the 
opportunity of pursuing as minors the subjects of which she stands most in 
need—namely, book selection and reference. 

What is the part of the teachers college and its library in the training of 
school librarians? First, to determine the function of the library and the 
librarian with reference to the process of education. Second, to build the 
training curriculum around functions, chief of which are making knowledge 
accessible and enriching experience through reading. Third, to provide a fac- 
ulty which is at home in the dual fields of education and librarianship. Fourth, 
to provide a library laboratory in which students may learn by observation 
and practice. Fifth, to regard courses for the training of the part-time libra- 
rian as more or less experimental or temporary, looking toward the day when 
part time may become full time under some form of regional library consoli- 
dation. 

It does not take exceptional discrimination to discover that this is a large 
order and that every step in the program is due to be considered with care. 
Only so can the teachers college hope to develop a library training program 
of permanent value on a plane commensurate with the growing importance 
of the library in the school. 

















OBERLIN GRADES ITS STUDENTS IN THE 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE 


MAX F. MEYER 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

Educational Administrative Ideals, which are really nothing but applied 
psychology, swing from one extreme to the other, like a pendulum, or like 
the business cycle. A century ago, when colleges were small and every teacher 
was intimately acquainted with every student, the student received his degree 
after having spent four years in college, provided he had not engaged in too 
many pranks antagonizing his teachers. But since the teachers did not want 
to acknowledge their personal sympathy or antipathy as being the decisive 
factor, they administered an ordeal which went under the name of a compre- 
hensive examination before letting the student “commence” whatever was to 
follow. 

Fifty years ago that patriarchal method became untenable, because both 
the teaching body grew, into the hundreds, and the student body grew, into 
the thousands. So the intellectual maturity of the students had to be de- 
termined by something more substantial than Pythian oracles or Medieval 
ordeals. The function of the modern college registrar was the outcome of 
this necessity. He added up the weekly semester hours for which the stu- 
dent by his numerous teachers, whose exact number then played no role, was 
reported as having a satisfactory performance record in recitations—until he 
counted 120. This educational achievement test given by the registrar has 
been roundly denounced in later years. Yet those who make sport of indict- 
ing it for all kinds of educational crimes, seem to do so mainly because they 
expect of it all kinds of services for which it never was designed. I am 
sure I do not know if the reintroduction of the ordeal of the comprehensive 
examination is in the interest of social progress.’ 

Most colleges, in addition to giving degrees, give away various other 
things, but only to a select fraction, by no means to all, of their graduates. 
These other things are either monetary gifts of various amounts, or they are 
social prestige of a variety of descriptions. In order to make these selections 
among regular graduating students, some kind of a quantitative basis was 
needed by the college faculties and was found in a thoughtless custom which 
some (many, most?) college teachers had carried with them from the time 
when as little boys they were learning arithmetic in grammar school. Very 
naturally their teacher had often given them arithmetic examples to solve 
and had recorded that they had so far advanced in the mastery of the prin- 





*Compare “Examination or Transcript’ in Peabody Journal of Education, March, 
1932, pp. 302, 303. 
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ciples of subtraction, or what not, that of fifteen examples nine had been 
done correctly. For ease of recording, the teacher had written down 60— 
that is, 60%—rather than nine in fifteen. Many a college teacher had super- 
stitiously carried this custom with him into his own collegiate teaching prac- 
tice, for the possession of collegiate intelligence does not necessarily exclude 
a certain amount of superstition. We see at once how it came about that the 
registrar was now burdened, in addition to recording marks of passing, also 
with recording 60%, 75%, 98%, and like numbers for the several semester 
hours. Money gifts and prestige gifts were now easily distributed. 

Then it dawned upon some faculties that a college student’s daily or weekly 
or monthly work cannot be broken up into units like a child’s arithmetic test 
into so many samples. So they declared that the professors should report to 
the registrar’s office rather A, B, C, D, E, F, G, like a musical scale. But 
back from the registrar came the terrific complaint, in the form of a ques- 
tion: What are the quantitative data ? 

The University of Missouri was one of the pioneers in theory, and it was 
the pioneer in practice, showing that rank—and nothing but rank—is the es- 
timation which the average college teacher is capable of assigning to his stu- 
dents. But are rank numbers not enough? From specific ranks of an indi- 
vidual student, his general, or average, rank is easily computed, and the reg- 
istrar then can give advice for the distribution of money prizes and prestige 
prizes, selecting those of the highest average rank. 

But then, twenty-five years ago, the faculty members were so strongly in 
love with the A, B, C method of reporting to the registrar that the idea of 
reporting all the passing students in a rank list and nothing else could not 
take hold at all. So we compromised and merely agreed that the faculty 
members should feel morally obliged to keep, in the long run, over many 
years and with average classes, the A’s, B’s, C’s, etc., as close as possible to 
certain ranks per cent; for example, that in the long run the lower limit of 
the B grades should not fall below the twenty-fifth rank per cent, nor the 
C grades below the seventy-fifth rank per cent. Essentially this is of course 
a method of ranking. A great improvement in uniformity of grading was 
thus obtained. The agreement was decidedly worth while.” 

About eight years later, in 1915, I thought the time was now ripe for 
introducing a really rational method.* According to this plan, the teacher 
would hand in to the registrar at the end of the term his class list not in 
alphabetical order but in rank order, and would draw near the end a line in 
order to separate those students who are recorded as having failed from 
those who are passing students. Two explanatory provisos are added to this 


*Compare “A Statistical Study of Teachers’ Marks,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
March, 1932, pp. 310-312. Also: “The Limit of Uniformity in the Grading of College 
Students,” Science, N. S., 40, 1914; pp. 530-532. 

*School and Society, October, 1915; pp. 577-589. 
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simple method. First, a teacher may regard any group of students within the 
class as indistinguishable with respect to scholarship. For example, instead 
of reporting in a class of 30 or 40 for eight of these students the rank num- 
bers, say, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, he may report all of them with the 
rank 14%. Secondly, in rather small classes, of scarcely more than a dozen, 
he may claim the privilege of omitting certain ranks from the list altogether ; 
for example, in a class of only four, he need not report the rank number 
1, 2, 3, 4, but may report 3, 5, 10, 11, if that suits his judgment better, in 
spite of the fact that there were not eleven but only four students in the class. 

The faculty ordered that this be tried out by all teachers for one semester. 
It was tried, and it worked perfectly. But whenever the motion was now 
made in a faculty meeting that the ranking method be introduced permanently, 
a very small majority succeeded in beating the motion. The struggle went on 
for ten long years. What curious arguments were raised against the motion 
may be seen from this example: One influential faculty member who admin- 
istratively controlled a good many votes, cried out that, since the method 
would require the registrar’s office clerks to use tables and adding machines, 
they could not be relied upon to use these mechanical computing helps with- 
out making mistakes. It surely never occurred to him that banks and insur- 
ance companies run the same risk; they also employ clerks who use tables and 
adding machines and do not make mistakes with any serious frequency. After 
ten years I got so disgusted with the futility of further endeavors that | tried 
to forget the whole matter. 

Now I rejoice in knowing that Oberlin College has introduced the straight 
ranking system of grading, and that it reports that in the second year the 
system is working well.* 

All that I have said hitherto is only the preamble of my speech; however, 
the latter is quite brief. The problem which is to be solved is a practical one, 
one might almost say it is “a political” one—that is, it is the problem con- 
tained in this question: What do we do in transferring credits to other insti- 
tutions? In this problem, I believe, Oberlin has failed. 

My own answer to the question is, that we should treat the administrative 
officers of other colleges than our own always as if they were almost as in- 
telligent as they actually are. That is, Oberlin College ought to report to 
the other colleges into which the student desires to be transferred, that during 
the first semester he passed in fifteen hours, in which his average rank per 
cent was fifty-first, and that during the second semester he passed in sixteen 
hours, in which his average rank per cent was only thirty-ninth, and that in 
a cumulative way he has passed in 31 hours, in which his average rank per 
cent was forty-fourth. No intelligent college administration could have any 
difficulty if it desires to translate the rank per cent into its own A, B, C, D 


“Journal of Higher Education, January, 1932, pp. 21-235. 
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grades or into its own 90%, 80%, 70%, 60% grades. All that is necessary 
is a little statistical study of the prevailing centile scores in terms of either 
A, B, C, D, or in terms of 90%, 80%, 70%, 60%, or in any other arti- 
ficial terms. And every college ought to have such information in its own 
files. So,—why should Oberlin worry? Why think of falsifying the actually 
reported average rank? 

A second question, similar to this, might still be raised. What should 
Oberlin report to the parents of its students? Here again, I should say: 
Simply report the truth. Not all the parents may have a college education, 
but surely all of them could understand what it means if one of their chil- 
dren is reported with an average rank of eighty-seventh and another child 
with an average rank of forty-fourth in the work in which they have passed. 
Why not simply tell the truth? 

But the Oberlin faculty did not have the courage of its conviction. After 
making this enormous step in advance, introducing a ranking method of grad- 
ing, they spoiled the method again and adopted an official table of conversion 
for the (mis )information of parents and other schools. Instead of reporting 
ranks per cent, for example, thirty-fifth if the student was seventh among 
twenty, Oberlin reports to the other college that the student “made a mark 
of 56.” Why 56? The number 56 for transfer purposes is quite arbitrary. 
It is fantastical. It has no scientifically or pragmatically acceptable definition 
behind it. Why not 66, why not 51? 

If there had been twenty-nine students in this class of instruction, this 
same score of 56 would have been assigned from the Oberlin official conver- 
sion table (which I should rather call the confusion table) to the ninth of 
those twenty-nine students. But why? This is all fantastic. And why should 
the first among the twenty-nine receive from the conversion table the score 
of 85? Why not 90 or 93? And why should the twenty-fourth among the 
twenty-nine receive the score of 38? Why not 45 or 48? Who knows that 
this student is the kind of boy who in the fourth grammar school grade would 
have solved only 38 of 100 arithmetic examples? Or what else is meant by 
score? 

Oberlin College is to be congratulated for its adventurous and scientific 
spirit in giving the ranking method of grading a real tryout. But the falsi- 
fication of the ranks by converting them into so-called scores instead of leav- 
ing them plain ranks per cent is to be regretted. Fortunately it is not likely 
to do any irremediable harm. It is a superfluous sport of the ranking method. 














EDITORIALS 


ADJUSTING THE TIMER 


Here I am two-fingering this typewriter with eyes glued on the keys, 
stoop-shouldered, awkward and clumsy. On the other hand, my secretary 
sits erect, eyes on queer little marks, fingers flying, the machine singing, the 
office alive with speed and accuracy. Why the difference? I learned (as- 
suming I have learned) to type by typing. So did she. What then is the 
further difference? Practice, perhaps. Well, I practice and still I peck, peck, 
peck, using what some one has characterized as the “Biblical method’— 
namely, “seeking and finding.” 

Apart from other obvious reasons there must be yet some further and 
more satisfactory explanation for this particular comparative learning-situ- 
ation phenomenon. Perchance this explanation is in the fact that I learned 
to do by doing while my secretary learned to do through doing.- I had no 
teacher other than myself. She had a teacher plus herself. I worked alone, 
she under guidance. I was my own critic and supervisor. Hers was a critic 
and supervisor trained and intelligent. She touches; I pound. 

It may be there is yet an even more illuminating secret. Peradventure 
it is this: In my learning process I used only a portion of what may be 
called the “Biblical method” referred to above—namely, “seeking and find- 
ing.” On the other hand, it seems probable and reasonable that my secre- 
tary followed what may be termed the more complete Biblical method and 
that is “asking, seeking, finding.” If this be so, it would appear that in at- 
tempting to solve the secret subtle mystery in this particular learning experi- 
ence another clue in the alluring tantalizing search comes to light. And what 
is this priceless clue? It is the clue suggested by and implied in the word 
“asking.” And why? This dynamic monosyllable is alive with interest. De- 
sire is likewise wrapped up therein. A sense of dependence is clearly in- 
volved. An answer is in the offing. Excitement explodes motivation, that 
powerful self-starter which sets in motion those giant twin propellers, seek- 
ing and finding by name. Furthermore, this magic word asking implies some 
one to ask—in other words, the teacher. Even vastly more important, there 
is somewhere behind this word a personal, inner urge which prompts the ask- 
ing, inspires the seeking, and anticipates the finding, thereby translating more 
immediately instruction into practice and transforming information into ex- 
pression. 

Perchance, then, the fundamental secret in this and in all similar learn- 
ing situations is to be found when doing goes hand in hand with instruction 
and when instruction goes hand in hand with doing. And it would appear 
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that the “timer” which makes possible this desired simultaneousness is in the 
“asking.” Hence, the wise, successful teacher is the trained master mechanic 
of the human mind and spirit who adjusts the “timer,” knowing that in the 
learning mechanism there are three fundamental factors—asking, seeking, 
finding—these three, and that the greatest of these is the asking. 


L. W. C. 


CHILDREN OR THINGS 


Children are being given less education, and of a poorer quality, than was 
provided a year or two years ago. The school term has been shortened very 
generally, supplies are provided less generously, equipment has depreciated 
without needed repair or replacement, faculties have been reduced even in 
the face of increased student load, and salaries have been reduced more dras- 
tically than in other public service. 

Meanwhile, road construction has continued, and is continuing. While 
schools have been halted (probably wisely) in all expansion and drastically 
cut in maintenance, the proponents of roads are urging continued expansion 
of present road facilities, and road maintenance has not been questioned. 

In times of financial stress most of us expect to do without new things. 
We make the old clothes do, tighten the bolts on the old car, patch the roof 
and hope for better times. Public economy might be expected to follow the 
same policy—keep what we have in as good condition as possible, but do 
without new things. School people have cheerfully gone this far, and farther, 
to help out in time of stress. They have a right to expect other phases of 
public service to do the same. 

In many cases the issue is pretty clear. Funds are limited; shall we have 
new roads or maintain schools on the old basis? For the sake of the chil- 
Gren now growing up, and of the civilization which they must build, the 
fight needs to be made on the general ground that children must be provided 
with education as good as that available two or three years ago before new 
things, roads or what not, are purchased. N. F. 

















THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 
[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 


GrorcE PEaBopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without ¢laboration.] 


Plone Trigonometry. By Wr..1amM Witper Burton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1931. Pp. x + 93. 
A well written book that seems to be quite teachable. y i. W. 


Studies in the ~~“ of Character. By Huca HartsHorneé, Mark A. Mays, 
AND Frank K. SHurTtteworta#. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
Pp. xvi + 503. 

This study is Volume III of the report of the Character Inquiry. It is concerned 
with “both the inner constituency or self integration of the individual and with his outer 
relations and social functioning.” Data are gained from tests administered to 850 subjects 
in three populations designated as X, Y, and Z. Organization of matter is in five parts. 
Part V presents conclusions and implications of the three volumes of the report. Major 
conclusions appear to be that prevailing ways of teaching ideals and standards probably 
do little good and may do harm when the ideals set before the pupils contradict the 
practical demands of the very situations in which the ideals are taught, and that the 
normal unit for character education is the group or small community which provides 
through co-operation, discussion and effort the moral support required for the adventurous 
discovery and effective use of ideals in the conduct of affairs. Treatment technical. 
Especially valuable for techniques developed. La We 


Survey of the Schools of Springfield, Ohio. By T. C. Hoty. Columbus: Ohio State 

University, 1931. Pp. ix + 84. 

This is a study of the adequacy, fitness, and utilization of the present school plant; 
an estimate of enrollment increases and distribution; recommendations for additional 
plant facilities and means of financing the program in a city of seventy thousand 
population. RL 
The Superintendent at Work in Smaller —. Nad R. V. Hunxins. New York: 

D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. Pp. xi + 4 

This is a book of practical advice given ot “a experienced school superintendent 
for the benefit of young people beginning such work. The book consists almost entirely 
of personal discussions of practical problems which face school superintendents. It 
would have been much strengthened by making available the result of studies which 
affect some of these problems. N. F. 


School Library Yearbook, Number Four. Chicago: American Library Association, 1931. 
Pp. ix + 278. 

An authoritative digest of school library standards, laws, and rulings makes up the 
better part of this volume. The information, which is of date 1930-31 and includes 
administrative rulings of state offices not elsewhere available, will be invaluable to 
administrators, accrediting agencies, and committees engaged in formulating regional 
standards, and to all who have reason to determine the legal and educational status of 
school libraries and librarians. 

Additional items of interest are a reprint of Doak S. Campbell's recent report 
on the status of high school libraries with respect to the new standards of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States; a survey of library 
training agencies in the South; and a continuation of the annual bibliography on school 
libraries covering July, 1928—June, 1929. 

New Progressive Road to Reading, Introductory Book Three. By Grorcine Burcam., 
Witiuam L. Errincer, Eocar Duss SHIMER AND NATHAN Peyser. Newark: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1930. Pp. 192. 

An easy reader for both silent and oral reading. The exercises for thought are 
varied and comprehensive. 


Reading For Public School Administrators. By Artuur I. Gates. New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. vi + 126. 

A brief and practical account of those phases of the teaching of reading which are 
of particular significance to school administrators. The content is highly selected and 
condensed. On the other hand, the treatment is clear and will give the reader an excellent 
basis for choosing wisely both materials and methods to be used in the teaching of 
reading. ‘This is an excellent text for school administrators. N. F. 
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The Effect of Unfamiliar Settings on Problem Solving. By Wu1am A. BrowNeELL ANp 
Lorena B. Srrercu. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1931. Pp. iii + 86. 
The purpose of this study was to discover whether familiarity or lack of familiarity 

of the settings described in problems had any effect on children’s success in solving problems. 

In formulating the problems care was taken to assure that only the settings of the 

problems were changed. Four degrees of familiarity were determined by a preliminary 

test, ranked as a, b,c, d. There was marked decrease in the number of correct answers 
from ato d. The number of correctly chosen operation decreased from a to d, but there 
was little variation in the accuracy of computation in the processes chosen. For in- 
dividual children, the settings seem to have no general effect upon the choice . operation. 


Evolution. By J. Arraur THompson. Chicago: American Library Association, 1931. 

Pp. v + 48. 

One of the “Reading with a Purpose” bulletins (No. 57) in which an authority 
presents the great steps in organic evolution, gives illustrations, then lists eight books 
that will permit true students to go as deeply as they like. H. A. W. 
The Queen of the Sciences. By E. T. Betx. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 

Company, 1931. Pp. i + 138. 

“She” is mathematics, and those who would understand something of the scientific 
and intellectual progress of the age must possess a bowing acquaintance with “her” such 
as is provided in this book. Oddly enough, the pages are not crowded with wen 

. A. W. 
The School Dormitory. By Carre Avperta Lyrorp. Boston: M. Barrows and Com- 

pany, 1932. Pp. v + 200. 

A comprehensive study of Dormitory Supervision, embracing chapters on Organization 
for Dormitory Supervision, Student Participation in Dormitory Management, The Dress 
of School Girls, Planning and Furnishing Dormitories, Provisions for Laundry, The Food 
Department, The Dormitory as a Home, etc. The study is interesting and worth while 
to managers of school dormitories. 

Survey Field Book for the Analysis of a High School Building. By N. L. ENcELHARDT. 

New York City: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. iii + 45. 

This set of forms is for recording field notes while surveying high school plants. It 
includes a score card for evaluating high school buildings. By using this “% book on 
surveys, comparable and complete data will be assured. i de 
An Introduction to the Scientific Study of Classroom Supervision. By. A. S. Bare. 

New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. xxv + 399. 

This is a real contribution to the literature concerning supervision of instruction and 
helps meet a long and widely felt need in the training of supervisors and in the work of 
supervisors. There is a real attempt at integration of different phases of scientific study 
of education, with the viewpoint of the supervisor always in mind. The organization of 
the book is clear and consistent, and the treatment quite comprehensive, always bearing in 
mind the limitations of the adjective “scientific.” The citations and bibliographies are 
exceedingly serviceable. . A 
The Relative Merits of Cursive and Manuscript Writing. By Tuetma G. VoorHess. 

New York: Bureaus of Publication, Teachers College, 1931. Pp. ix + 58, 

A summary of studies of the relative merits of these systems of writing. A report of 
an experimental study made under the direction of the author is included. The summary 
is well made, and the subject exceedingly timely. School officials need this — 


Presson Biology Test. By Joun M. Presson. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Com- 

pany, 1930. 

A series of two tests of the usual type for (1) plant biology, and (2) animal biology. 
These tests are open to all of the general criticism of such tests and in addition to the 
special criticism of this method of measuring achievement in laboratory courses or those 
in which field excursions are taken. To make a high grade in such a test, the student 
must not know too much about any phase of the subject; otherwise he may not give the 
dogmatic answer required. For instance, the beaver would be only the largest known 
rodent when a restricted area was considered. Since high school textbooks do not agree 
on the answers to many test items, we must either have such tests for each textbook or 


what is probably better, tests prepared by the teacher based on the type of work which he 
emphasizes in his teaching. J. M. §S. 
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Citizenship Through Problems. By James B. EpMonson AND ArtTHUR DOoNDINEAN. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. xvi + 550. 

A general treatment of the social sciences based on practical problems of economics, 
sociology and civil government. Written for junior high school students. 

O; ©. A; 

Florence Nightingale. By Laura E. Ricuarps. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 

pany, 1909, 1931. 

This story of the life of Florence Nightingale is written simply and interestingly, 
especially for children of about junior high school age. It is excellently done and 
contains questions for study and topics for review in the appendix. 


The Vocabulary of Arithmetic. By G. T. Buswet, AND LeENorRE JoHNn. Chicago: 

University of Chicago, 1931. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 38. 

A thoroughgoing piece of work which includes a collection of arithmetical terms 
with both group and individual tests of the vocabulary of arithmetic. A thoroughgoing 
study of the way in which these terms are introduced in textbooks is included, together 
with a very valuable section on the teaching of arithmetical terms. 

This monograph is a real contribution to the teaching of arithmetic. N. F. 


An Introduction to Vocational Education. By Artnur B. Mays. New York: The 

Century Company, 1930. Pp. x + 323. 

In the light of a prevailing misunderstanding of meaning and terminology in the 
field of vocational education, Professor Mays’ book clearly defines for school people 
generally the underlying factors of this important part of the education of every 
individual. All students of education should have a knowledge of the historical, social 
and economic background of vocational education which should be thought of as inter- 
related with and not opposed to cultural education. This book should prove valuable for 


every lay reader and teacher as well as for students of education for whom it is 
primarily intended. 


The Conquest of Life. By THropore Koppanyrt. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 

pany, 1930. Pp. xiii + 263. 

The aim of the author is expressed in the preface thus: “The task of this book is 
that of a courteous guide pointing out some pleasant spots in a labyrinth-like huge 
metropolis of modern biological science.” The success which crowned this endeavor is 
indicated by this book being selected as the book of the month for September by the 
Scientific Book Club. The viewpoint is primarily that of the physiologist, as is indicated 
by the stress placed on the work of William Harvey, Claude Bernard, and Beaumont, 
in the historical section. A separate chapter is given to the endocrine glands. They 
are treated in a scientific manner and not in the sensational, false way so characteristic 
of popular writing on the subject. The language used is simple and direct and delightful 
to read. The style is one of the most charming of the newer scientific literature. Perhaps 
it appears at its best in the chapters on the Souls of Animals and The Conquest of 
Diseases. This is a book that every educated man, including the biologist, should read. 

J. M. S. 


New Progressive Road to Reading, Introductory Book Two. By GrorciIngE BurcHILL, 
Wituam L. Errmncer, Epocar Duss SHIMER AND NATHAN Peyser. Newark: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1930. Pp. 160. 

An exceptionally well illustrated second reader with appealing stories. N. B. P. 


Woodwork in the Junior High School. By Witt1AM E. Roserts. Peoria: Manual Arts 

Press, 1930. Pp. 248. 

A book for the woodworking teacher and pupil. It has a large number of well 
designed projects organized into a course of study suited to the junior high school. One 
of the distinctive features of this book is its practical treatment of design. Many 
suggestions are given to create new designs for individual projects. Job sheets, shop 
records and information methods of instruction are emphasized. yee 
Fun with Numbers. By JostpH C. Brown, Heten Cook Mirick, J. FREEMAN Guy 

AND ALBEert C. Exprepcrt. Evanston: Row Peterson and Company, 1931. Pp. 

vi + 152. 

A well written little book that seems to live up to its name. Designed for second 
grade. Kee 
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Conference on Examination. By Paut Monrort. New York City: Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1931. Pp. i+ 316. 

Perhaps the most interesting professional book of the year. ‘Tis perhaps the best 
summary of the philosophies of comparative education that can be found. One very 
interesting feature is that so specific a question as the one bearing on examinations could 
become the subject of so rigid a discussion of the purposes and aims of all education. 
The clarity of beliefs and of statements on the part of the delegates, particularly M. 
Desclos, holds one’s admiration, whether or not he agrees with these same beliefs. Close 
approximations of the philosophy expressed by Dr. Becker and other German delegates 
to what may be termed the most advanced American beliefs in the same regard are quite 
interesting. The philosophy of the Scottish delegates, particularly as expressed by 
Professor Burns, holds one’s interest throughout. Each student of Education should read 
carefully this summary for he would have a hard time finding a better expression of the 
purposes and philosophies of education. S. P. 


Hopi Girl. By Dama Marcaret Smirn. Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, 1931. Pp. ix + 273. 
The story of a Hopi girl, told with sympathy and understanding. The book is of 
particular value in developing kindly and helpful attitudes toward Indian affairs. It 
should be in every school library. 


Teachers’ Salaries. By Wruarp S. E_spret. New York City: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. iii + 286. 

A most interesting book dealing with this important question. The Chapter dealing 
with the Economies of Teachers’ Salaries is especially valuable. The bibliography is 
suggestive and well selected. All interested in this problem will need this “9 

5. oe 


The Model Aircraft Builder. By Curuseta Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 

1931. Pp. vii + 384. 

This contains interesting information about the occupation of the aviator. There 
is a clear description of how to make models of ground training planes, airports, and 
various flying and non-flying planes. It is written for “boys and girls who are air- 
minded.” a 


Helpers. A Series of Four Related Stories By Rose Lees Harpy ann GENEVA 
Jounston Hecox. New York: Newson and Company, 1931. Pp. 128. 
These four booklets are carefully graded for supplementary reading in the later 
part of the first grade. They are interesting to children, well illustrated and attractively 
made. N. F. 


I Find My Vocation. By Harry Dexter Kitson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1931. Pp. xvi + 216. 

This is a high school text. written for the purpose of imparting occupational in- 
formation in connection with vocational guidance. The book is not intended to give 
facts about miscellaneous occupations but “requires each pupil to carry on a project 
throughout the course: namely, to choose a vocation and plan how he will prepare for, 
enter, and progress in it.” The material presented and the methods used are based 
upon the latest information obtainable. The use of this book is likely to result in 
interested study groups. 7. os te 


Secondary Education and Teacher Training in Germany. By Dr. Car. H. Becker. 

New York: Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 58 

(1) Present Situation. The present German educational system works toward 
the best development of every individual child as a member of society. The dual system 
of education required by the former State made this ideal impossible. 

(2) Secondary Schools. The present secondary schools present a differentiated 
common school with provisions to provide unity and democracy together with a wide 
variety of training. 

(3) Teacher Training. The Prussian system places elementary teacher training 
schools on the level of but separate from the university. Secondary teachers are trained 
in the university. The characteristics of elementary and secondary education in Germany 
account for a different training. R. 
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Teaching the Elementary Curriculum. By SHELDON EmMMor Davis. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. xiv + 549. 

Each chapter deals with the teaching of a subject commonly included in the 
elementary curriculum. The treatment is clear, and based upon good educational litera- 
ture interpreted in terms of rich experience in public school work. The bibliographies 
and the educational glossary are exceptionally good. 

This book should prove useful to teachers in training, to inexperienced teachers, 
and to older teachers who have allowed themselves to lose touch with modern educa- 
tion. ‘ 
Occupations Through Problems. By James B. EpMonson AND ArtTHuR DonpDINEAU. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. Pp. ix + 214. 

This is a text for classes in occupations in the upper grades of junior high school. 
It is designed to cause the pupil to consider his own qualifications and to acquaint him 
with a wide range of occupations. Emphasis is placed upon problem solving, and for 
this purpose exercises are placed throughout the text. Use is made of pictures, charts, 
and graphs, and a carefully selected reference list is provided for names. reading. 

o ke 


The Football Quizzer. By Wiiu1am J. Sneevty. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1931. Pp. 9 + 100. 
A unique, interesting, and constructive treatment of the football rules—together 
with valuable illustrative cases of their application. 


A Critical Study of the Teaching of Elementary College Mathematics. By Joseru 
Semi. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. Pp. iii + 107. 

An attempt is made “to investigate and analyze educational practices and methods 
of collegiate teaching in the field of Freshman and Sophomore mathematics.” A critical 
analysis of 150 classroom recitations and 50 “intrinsic interviews.” Very interesting 
reading but one wonders just what the “contribution to education” is. f 
Methods in Educational Research. By Frepertick LAMson Wuitney. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1931. Pp. xvii + 335. 

This is a textbook in research and thesis work for teachers colleges and university 
schools in education. 

The author presents a new classification for the generally accepted methods in 
educational research. 

The source material cited in the book along with the bibliographies is an added 
feature to the majority of books of this type. D. H. 

Our World of Education. By Harotp LyMAN Ho.srook ANp A. LAuRA McGrecor. 
New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1930. Pp. xiii + 284. 

Using the seven cardinal principles a long needed explanation of the goals of 
all education is presented to the pupil. Excellent outlines are furnished to provide 
checks upon (1) education preparation for future needs, (2) educational needs of 
one’s vocation, (3) self-analysis of vocational aptitudes, and (4) job-analysis. 


W. E. 
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